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Make Every Bakeday 
A Triumph 


For many generations women have considered themselves lucky 
if their cakes and pastry came to the table in perfect condition. 


But today every bakeday can be a triumphant success. 


Thousands of women everywhere have learned through experi- 
ence that the leavening agent is the one ingredient upon which, 
more than anything else, depends the success of perfect baking. 


CALUMET 


—the World's Greatest Baking Powder 






Calumet Baking Powder, because of its uniform, dependable 
quality, has taken the guesswork out of baking. It enables 
housewives to know in advance that when their cakes and 
pastries come from the oven, they will be perfectly baked 
throughout, deliciously appetizing—and deserving of the high- 
est praise. 


That the multitude of women recognize the superiority of 
Calumet is proven by the fact that today Calumet Baking 
Powder Sales are two and one-half time as much as that of 
any other brand. 


Calumet is also the Economy Bak- 
ing Powder, because it requires 
only about half as much as many 
other brands. 


Buy Calumet from your local 
dealer—every pound can contains 
full weight 16 ounces. 


Use Calumet for all your baking 
and every bakeday will be a 
wonderful success. 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 


4100 FILLMORE ST. 
CHICAGO 
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“CHATS ON f 
PERIOD STYLES 
IN FURNITURE—” 


is the title of a series | 
of booklets to be is- 

sued by the Ameri- 

can Wood Working 
Machinery Com- 

pany for the benefit } 
of teachers of cabi- | 
net making in the 
schools. 

The first issue is out and 
pertains to Chippendale. | 
The others will follow in | 
turn and will be announced 
later as they are issued. 


Teachers of woodwork- 
ing will find this series of 
great interest to their pupils 
and valuable in their class 
work. 





The first issue “Chippendale” is limited to 6000 copies. Teachers 
desiring copies for themselves and their pupils should send their 
request in early. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Educational Department - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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PECK-JUDAH TOURS | 


ALL EXPENSE PAID 
Personally Escorted 








ALASKA and LAKE ATLIN CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Lv. June 14, 21 and 25—$300 to $450 Lv. June 29—$390 and $440 
JASPER PARK GRAND CANYON and COLORADO 
Lv. June 29—$365 Lv. June 20—$290 
RAINIER and CRATER LAKE GLACIER PARK 
Lv. July 23—$325 Ly. July 19—$255 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—Lyv. June 28, July 12, July 26—$190 
If you cannot go with our escorted parties let us arrange 
your tour independently. Write for our 1924 booklet. 


PECK-JUDAH TRAVEL BUREAUS 


SAN FRANCISCO FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
672 Market Street 1251 Brodaway 732 So. Spring Street 





Yosemite National Park 
(OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND) 


California’s picturesque and incomparable wonder- 
land—including in its splendors massive cliffs—the 
= Big Trees and five world famed waterfalls. 


YOSEMITE VALLE Easily Accessible 
Ba Ae Comfortable Accommodations 


From Merced to Yosemite and Return 


Including Auto Stage Transportation between 
t] Portal and Yosemite 


Excursion Tickets to Yosemite via the Yosemite Valley Railroad are on sale 
at all Southern Pacific and Santa Fe ticket offices. 





For Further Particulars, Rates, Itineraries, 
Hotel and Camp Reservations, Address 


W. L. WHITE 


General Manager, Merced, Cal. 
YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY 


I seinen eepeccnescmenesninsiies li lesan 
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HR Bullen, Asst Gen At Wm F Barry, Gen Agt 
503 So. Spring Street 689 Market Street 
Los Angeles, Calif San me Frenciom Calif 
Phone, Vandike 4295 Phone Susser 5091 





RU NATIONAL RAILWAYS 





The EAST—Chicago, New York, Boston, Washington—is directly accessible by the un- 


surpassed transcontinental service of the 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


making days in the mighty CANADIAN ROCKIES, in the fiords of the Inside Passage, on 
the Great Lakes, at Niagara, as incidents of an unforgetable journey. Stopover is sug- 


gested in the heart of the Canadian Rockies at Jasper Park Lodge. 
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Announcing— 


A New Teachers 
Catalogue 


. will receive 
this announcement with 
more than passing interest. We 
have an unusual sixty-four page 
‘“Teachers’ Catalog” now on the 
press for distribution May 1. 
Just in time, we think, to serve 
as a guide in making out your 
list of supplies for next fall. We 
want to emphasize this feature. 
Never before has a school sup- 
ply company on the Pacific 
Coast selected a greater range 
and variety of materials for 
kindergarten, primary grades 
and art classes, as well as papers 
of every description. This cat- 
alog is unique in this respect and 
will prove of inestimable value 
in ordering supplies of this 
nature. 


Wait for your copy before 
making out your list 


of supplies. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
222-224 So. Los Angeles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Corner of Second and Mission Sts. 
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GANGS or GAMES? 


The game is stronger than the 
gang, if you make the game 
possible. 

THIS IS PLAYGROUND TIME 
We cordially invite 
investigation of 
Everwear Steel 
Playground Apparatus 
Built up to a standard of Safety, Dur- 
ability, Beauty and Play-Ability 
“Everwear” will make the money 
invested mean everything that you 


have a right to expect in playground 
equipment. 





The beautiful new Everwear Catalog 
No. 16 is just off the press. Please 
write for your copy. 





The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Represented by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 








i 
iE 
i 
1E 
| 
| 


LL 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y-Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puitiips, Manager of Education Department 





Punctuation—coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-the mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-Freehana and Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-tme theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 








American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 


a 
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School Coach 


It rides and drives 
like a touring car 


THIS latest product of the great Reo factory 
at Lansing, Michigan, is the result of years of 
experience in the manufacture of passenger cars, 
trucks and stages. 


IT is designed exclusively for passenger trans- 
portation, and is, in no sense, a made over truck. 


THE special requirements of consolidated 
school district transportation have been taken into 
consideration, with safety of operation and eco- 
nomical up-keep as paramount features. 


MANY of these busses already have been in 
service for from 20,000 to 50,000 miles and there 
are no experimental features to consider. 


Write for descriptive literature 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


of California, Inc. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
1200 S. Hope St. 1100 Van Ness Ave. 
OAKLAND STOCKTON SACRAMENTO 
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Your 1924 Vacation 


The 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Presents the through service of the 
PACIFIC LIMITED THE OLYMPIAN 


San Francisco to Chicago Seattle to Chicago 
68 hours schedule. 70 hour schedule. 
Standard and Tourist Sleeping Cars 649 miles electrified over the moun- 
and Dining Car. tains with open observation. 


Summer Rates Begin May 22nd 


Communicate with us before selecting route 
Cc. H. MILES, G. A. P. D. 


999 Monadnock Building San Francisco, Calif. 





Ce en ee ee ee ea ee OE ee Tce reece ake eee 


THE LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 
Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to any 
and all electric currents. It is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient socket. Is complete and ready for 
use, Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton 
box. Guaranteed against any and all mechani- 
cal defects and to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire stisfaction or money refunded. We 
are sure you will agree with us that every Suc- 
cessful and Modern School will not be without 
this little Aristocrat. 





Price West of the Reshiles, $37.50 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


Dept. S. E. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
| Distributor—C. F. WEBER AND CO., 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 

| Reno, Nevada 222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Phoenix, Arizona 
j j 

a} 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S FINEST TRIP— 


Mt. Tamalpais 


AND 


Big Trees of Muir Woods 


—MADE ONLY BY TRAIN 


I T combines in one trip the Big Trees 
of Muir Woods National Monu- 
ment, as fine a collection of Sequoia 
Sempervirens as are to be found, with 
the unsurpassed view from Mt. Tamal- 
pais of San Francisco, San Francisco 
Bay, Golden Gate, Pacific Ocean, 
Mountains, Bay cities and miles of sur- 
rounding country. The 2600 foot climb 
up Mt. Tamalpais over the “Crookedest 
Railway in the World,” the Bay trip, 
the ride through part of Marin County. 
Each part of the trip is worth seeing 
for itself. 


Information and Tickets, Mt. Tamalpais 

& Muir Woods Ry., 712 Market St., Phone 

Garfield 4560, Northwestern Pacific Ry. 
Ticket Office, Ferry Station. 





FOR SERVICE BUY 
JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 





It will eliminate waste of ink through 
evaporation and over-supplying pens, 
frequent with the usual inkwell. One 
filling will last six months. No thick 
ink—no blots or smudgy copy. No soiled 
hands, clothing, desks or floors from too 
much ink on pens and penholders. 
Distributed by 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 





Phoenix, Arizona Reno, Nevada 









The Victor Co. has prepared a specia! 
course in music for various grades fron 
kindergarten upward, which we will be glad 
to send a descriptive catalogue of to an, 
principal or teacher. 

We are willing to send records to any 
public school for 48 hours’ trial. 


Our easy payment plan is available to aj! 
schools or individual classrooms. 












Please write for information 





BOSTON - NEW YORK : WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting - Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07, Aug. 7, '28 

THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 

COTTON DUCK SHADES 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 

cessful school savings system in your own The best we can buy are found listed in 
olroom. <A package containing directions our “Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, 

cad “supplies for a room, sufficient for from 1 Songs, Recitations, a Material and 

to 2 years, now on sale. Special Day Program 


Order today or write for free booklet. “The House That Helps” 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Lynn, Mass, Franklin, O., also 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colo. 











THE CAHEN STRODTHOFF CO. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


(Since 1872) 
MILTON BRADLEY SCHOOL MATERIALS 
260 SOUTH LOS ANGELES STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 













WIZIZILLLLLLL LAMM MMMM 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—§IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Leos Angeles 
ULLdidldlidllllllllllssssssslbbsidsltbdtbbdsidtttdtllddbe 


LLLLLLAA LAMA AMMA MAMMA MAMMA AMMA MAMMA MAMMA 
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Se BRANCH OFFICES: 
V.VaCdelal Za Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 


AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. - - Lumber Exch. 


Pith Ue a7 Le ieee a ha we) mee © e 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. Kansas City, Mo. - - - Rialto Bldg. 

























Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J.M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


aw No registration fee Careeeernes eee _ ™ 
J. M. HAHN Rooms attuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker } Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 











IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


| 
| 
We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Continent. 


TEACHERS, riz N.E.S. 


45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. 


Write for our free literature. Do it now! 


Main Office DENVER, COLO., 939 So. University Ave. 


fa 
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When the School Man Buys 


he demands a particular product for a definite use in a 
given grade or class—the one that will do it best. 


Naturally he has learned to turn to regular school sup- 
ply houses for his needs, realizing here only can he receive 
intelligent service. 

For a Third of a Century the schools of California have 
found— 


THE JONES BOOK STORE, Inc. 


such a house. Here is found intelligent and helpful ser- 
vice in school supply and school equipment buying. 


Here is a house that understands the demands of the 
schools. ‘This insight is a result of a technical study of 
the needs of the schools for quality merchandise in paper, 
pencils, pens, crayons, erasers and other supplies. 


Assure yourself unending satisfaction by purchasing 
Banner Quality School Paper. ‘These include Foolscap, 
Legal Cap, Practice Paper, Drawing Paper, Construction 
Paper. 

Remember if you desire to be served efficiently place 
your order direct with a first class school supply house. 


If the schools use it, we supply tt 


> 


HONE 





TELEPHONE: 874-311 
426-428 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Official Organ of the California Teachers’ Association and the 
California Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Published Monthly by the California Council of Education. 
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The Placement Bureau 


HE Placement Bureau of the California Teachers’ Association an- 

nounces important developments in plans for 1924, designed to give 

to employing boards, school officers and teachers a better service than 
has before been possible. Attention is especially called to the following and 
to the fact that there is solicited from you the cooperation that we know 
you will be glad to give. 

(1) ‘There has been established an all-year-round office at Berkeley for 
the Placement Bureau. Heretofore the Berkeley office has been open for the 
summer months only. With a permanent branch office in Berkeley, the needs 
of the schools can much better be served than heretofore.. The office will 
occupy the same rooms as those used last year—Eastman Building, Center 
and Oxford Streets. Mr. L. P. Farris, former principal of the High School 
at Marysville, now principal of the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 
at Oakland, is now in charge of the Berkeley office. 

(2) The work at the branch office in Los Angeles has expanded. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the Los Angeles offices are removed to 525 
Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets. “Che Los Angeles office will 
continue to be in charge of Mr. F. L. Thurston. 

(3) ‘Teachers and employing school officials in Northern and Central 
California should correspond with the Berkeley office; those in Southern 
California with the Los Angeles office. 

(4) ‘The central office in the Phelan Building serves as the clearing 
house for all educational activities of the California Teachers’ Association. 

(5) Provision is made for contact with employing boards and school 
officers through visits by field representatives for the purpose of keeping the 
office constantly advised of the needs for teachers. 

It is certain that the supply of registrants listed with the Placement 
Bureau will this year be several times larger than in the past. This insures 
better selection and prompter service. 

This new and improved service cannot be carried on without your hearty 
cooperation. ‘This Bureau is conducted as an activity of the California 
Teachers’ Association solely in the interests of its members and of principals, 
superintendents and employing boards. It is not a commercial enterprise. 
It is entitled to your support as a part of the C. T. A., but only if it can 
render you proper service. It can render you proper service this year if you 
will assist in these ways: 

(1) Notify the Placement Bureau at once of any vacancies that you 
expect will occur in your field for the next school year. This will not con- 
stitute a requisition for teachers but will enable the Bureau to estimate the 
needs of the field. 

(2) Urge every teacher of your acquaintance who is to be an applicant 
for a position to register with the Bureau now. 

(3) Always give the Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. a chance to 
supply you with teachers when vacancies occur. 

(4) Speak to your associates in the interest of the Bureau, as otherwise 
their attention may not be called to the fact that this activity of our Association 
is endeavoring to render to the teachers and the schools a service that already 
has saved to the teachers of California thousands of dollars. 

Teachers, register at once with your Bureau! 
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questionnaire for determining the fitness 

of men for the jobs they seek is a failure. 
“The questionnaire system,” he says, “does 
eliminate the unfit to a certain extent, but 
something more is needed for the selection of 
good men.” 


T wee A. EDISON announces that his 


Of course. The personal element cannot be 
determined through the 

THE questionnaire and_ the 
TROUBLESOME personal element is all 
QUESTIONNAIRE important. This is only 
another illustration of 

the carrying of a good idea to the extreme. 
It may not be out of place here to remark that 
ihe questionnaire is becoming a nuisance. Ad- 
mitting that much useful information is brought 
together through this method and that it is used 
today by business and professional men gener- 
ally, some of us are finding ourselves swamped 
with these documents. We are forced to 
neglect pressing duties in order to reply in- 
telligently to these questionnaires or we must 
cast them aside, for unless the questions are 
answered intelligently and on the basis of in- 
vestigation which may take many hours of time, 


the answers are worse than useless. 


To be of value, the questionnaire need not 
cover many points. Some of those submitted 
by candidates for a coveted college degree 
would require many hours to answer. Then, 
too, the same ground is covered again and 
again in these questionnaires. But whether 
ne Or more questions are asked, the data must 

cumulative. Unless there are a large num- 
ber of cases, that is, unless replies are réceived 
rom a large number of persons, the conclusions 
will be valueless. We were disappointed at the 
ecent Department of Superintendence meeting 
in Chicago to find that at least two speakers 
presented arguments, based upon results of a 


ied EDITORIAL fy 


a 
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questionnaire submitted to a few persons only, 
in one instance so few as sixteen. 


No college student should be allowed to sub- 
mit his questionnaire, if his document duplicates 
ground already covered. The questions should 
be so prepared that they can be answered in 
a short time. Unless submitted to a large num- 
ber, so that the replies are representative, con- 
clusions in any case will be valueless. 


A. H.C. 
Te rise of the Summer School is one of 


the most significant and promising de- 
velopments in medefn American educa- 
tion. It means that many thousands of teach- 
ers annually progress in professional self-im- 
provement. It means real inspiration in school 
work coupled with wholesome 
SUMMER recreation. The Summer School 
SCHOOLS emphasizes the advancement of 
democracy through democratic 
means. The Summer School stands for the 
best and most recent advancements in every 
line of educational activity. The Summer 
School has rapidly become great pulsating 
centers of the finest and most worthy school 
thought. 

The phenomenal evolution of summer study 
is a genuine testimonial to the spirit of advance- 
ment in American education. The great rank 
and file of teachers has lively professional 
spirit, and a sincere desire to rise in their work. 

Summer Schools are of incalculable benefit, 
not only to the teachers of our land, but to the 
boys and girls. These latter receive, both di- 
rectly and indirectly the many choice and di- 
versified fruits of summer study. Many Sum- 
mer Schools now conduct “demonstration” and 
“play” schools for children. These are indeed 
schools of happiness. 

The Summer School Directory, which is pub- 
lished on other pages of this issue, and the 
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of Summer Sessions 
throughout America, which also appear in this 
issue, offers a wide and attractive range of 
schools and localities from which the teacher 
may make selection. 


many advertisements 


It is noteworthy that California stands nearly 
at the top of the list in university summer school 
attendance. This is in accord with California’s 
widely-recognized leadership 
matters. 


in educational 


Attendance at one of these modern Summer 
Schools carries with it four attractive features. 
First, the pleasant journey to and from the 
school. Second, opportunity for study under 
competent instructors. Third, opportunity for 
mental and spiritual inspiration. Fourth, oppor- 
tunity for physical recreation and up-building. 


Go to Summer School! V. MacC. 


HE chief indoor sport of some of our 
7 leading newspapers these days seems to 
be the criticism of American textbooks. 
Particularly is this true of American histories 


since the World War. Newspaper writers and 
editors of these papers seem to find “propa- 


ganda” scattered through 
OUR SCHOOL the texts. Especially irritat- 
HISTORIES ing to these people is what 


they are pleased to call the 

“‘pro-British” tendency manifest in these texts. 
One can hardly pick up the Sunday edition 
of one or another of the great metropolitan 
dailies that he does not find a more or less 
discursive and persuasive article dealing with 
the un-American character of our history texts. 
We hold no brief for any American history 
or for any publisher of any history. We do 
believe, however, it is time that these self- 
elected critics stop talking about something 
they know little about. Years ago, it was quite 
the thing for our American histories to idolize 
our great statesmen. Little anecdotes were 
woven about the lives of these men such as to 
make the studies in biography “interesting.” 
Some of these anecdotes were true, some false. 
The history makers of those days were not in- 
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vestigators. They were not students of history. 
As with most of the other school subjects, a 
with history. The writer of the day used yery 
largely the work of his predecessors. Very “fi. 
dom did a history writer go back to sources. 

All of our more modern writers of history 
have attempted to ignore sentiment and tradi- 
tion and to base their statements upon the jn- 
vestigation of source material. As a result the 
glamor that has been woven about the head 
of some of our own early historical characters 
has been somewhat dissipated. The critics seem 
to feel that we are detracting from the dignity 
of America and cutting the ground from under 
our sentiments for patriotism if we give utter- 
ance to statements that indicate any blame at- 
tached to our own people in controversy with 
another nation. 

All of this is childish in the last degree. There 
are usually two sides to every question. Wash- 
ington may or may not have cut the famous 
cherry tree; but to state that he did not, de- 
tracts in no wise from the veneration in which 
he will be held by future generations. To say 
that there were those in Parliament or in Eng- 
land preceding the American Revolution, who 
were friendly to America and who advised 
against the course later taken by Great Britain, 
does not detract from the patriotic motives of 
our ancestors, or give England greater credit 
that she deserves. If our historians find that 
some of our statesmen were less than perfect 
and their findings are founded on authority, it 
would seem that this should be included in any 
authentic history. In other words, what we 
need is the facts. 

If any two writers of history who had gone 
back to source material, should, in preparing 
their books, agree in every detail and should 
draw identical conclusions, we should have 
reason to believe, indeed, that the day of prog- 
ress had passed. Dates and places do not 
change; interpretations differ. Any teacher 
can take any book in United States history 
and so warp and twist its meaning as to make 


its teaching un-American. We know of no 


book that has been written for American boys 
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and girls, the purpose of which has been to cut 
the ground from under our patriotic teachings 
and to turn the coming generation away from 
its loyalty to the United States of America. 

The action taken at the recent High School 
Principals Convention at Santa Cruz was pa- 
triotic, sane and courageous. This, in sub- 
stance, was a vindication of Muzzey’s history 
and of other history texts that have recently 
come in for attack and criticism. It we are 
to believe those who wish these books removed 
because their teachings, it is claimed, are un- 
patriotic and un-American, then indeed are our 
teachers ignorant or unworthy. To say that the 
teachers are wilfully teaching unpatriotic doc- 
trines is a libel, and to say that they are ignor- 
ant of the propaganda that it is claimed these 
books carry, is surely a sad commentary upon 
the. training these teachers have received. We 
resent the implication direct or implied that 
either alternative is tenable. 

We have always been doubtful of the loyalty 
of any person who finds it necessary to go about 
proclaiming to the world that he is a simon 
pure American. We doubt the sincerity of any 
newspaper that finds it necessary to blazen on 
its masthead the notice that it is 100 per cent 
\merican. In the same way, we doubt that 
brand of patriotism, whether set forth by in- 
dividual, newspaper or organization, that finds 
expression in fear that America is going to the 
dogs unless, with a blare of trumpets, we hold 
‘ast to the traditions, the myths, the fables of 
the past; traditions, myths and fables that have 
made tyrants and outlaws of all those with 
whom this country has had differences, and 
made of our early forefathers an idealized race 
incapable of improper thought and action. 

Such attitude is childish and inane. Never 
has this world seen more worthy patriots than 
those of the Revolutionary period. But the 
man, the patriot, who in the days of the Ameri- 
‘an Revolution could make no mistake, was, in 
ommon with the alleged perfect men of the 
present generation, capable of doing nothing 
worthy of our emulation. Let’s quit this talk 
about a mushy patriotism. If the product of 


our public school system—the boys and girls 
who have been subjected to the teaching of 
history as reflected in the very books under 
criticism—have not by their heroic conduct in 
camp and on battlefront repudiated the stand 
taken by these critics, where shall one turn 
for proof? 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
A. H.C. 


HE Annual Meeting of the California 
| cana of Education was held at the 
Hotel Oakland, April 12. There were in 
attendance practically the entire membership 
of the Council. These representatives now 
speak for approximately 22,000 members in 
the California Teachers’ Association. 
A number of committees pre- 


ANNUAL sented reports. The matter of 
COUNCIL proposed legislation was also 
MEETING given consideration. The reports 


of the President and Secretary 
brought out some interesting facts. The 
membership in the C. T. A. has grown from 
8,227 in 1918, to nearly 22,000 at the present 
time—an increase of more than two and a half 
times the membership of six years ago. Dur- 
ing the same period the Budget has increased 
from approximately $16,000 to nearly $80,000, 
or about five times. The income from Adver- 
tising in the Sierra Educational News was in 
1918 less than $7,500; in 1923 it was 
$20,661.99. In 1919 there were five persons 
regularly attached to the Central Office; today 
there is more than twice that number. 

The significant development during the year 
past is seen, not primarily in growth in num- 
bers or in other material ways, but in the 
attitude of people generally toward the or- 
ganization, and appreciation on the part of 
the public for that for which it stands. There 
is a noticeable unity of interest and solidarity 
of purpose not only on the part of teachers but 
of the public generally. Never was the As- 
sociation in position to do for the children and 
schools of the state the good that it is now 
A.H.C. 


prepared to accomplish. 
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EDUCATION AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
GEORGE C. JENSEN 
Principal Eureka Secondary Schools 


E are facing great educational prob- 
\W lems. They are crowding in upon us 
with an insistence that is annoying. 
But this is not unexpected. Throughout the 
whole social strata organized society is stag- 
gering beneath the weight of mighty burdens 
that have descended upon man as his civiliza- 
tion has advanced and its processes become 
more and more involved. These problems, we 
must realize, are problems only so long as they 
remain unsolved. That these problems can be 
solved there is no question. The only matter 
for consideration is, are we willing to pay the 
price for their solutions? Socially, economical- 
ly, politically, educationally and even morally 
we are still living in that pre-scientific age 
where we foolishly permit opinion to prevail 
triumphantly over fact and truth. If we are 
willing to make the sacrifice needed for dis- 
covering truths we shall then know what to 
do with our social and educational problems. 
Until we do that we shall go on guessing and 
remain baffled. 
Mental Tests 

A few years ago some millions of men in the 
American army were tested mentally. That 
was a fine beginning in the right direction; in 
the direction of discovering facts. It was only 
a beginning, however. But despite this, how 
many individuals and organizations have used 
this mere beginning and the spark of data 
that it produced as though all-prevailing truths 
had been discovered! It is as if we were to 
conclude that all substances burn with a blue 
flame because someone in a laboratory found 
that sulphur burns with a blue flame. A little 
truth is a dangerous thing because it leads to 
such a variety of conclusions. And a little is 
about all we have in the social field to date. 

We now have some 300 different kinds of 
mental and intelligence tests in use in this 
country. That is hopeful because it means 
that we are beginning to recognize that educa- 
tional problems may be reduced to scientific 
analysis. The fact that there are so many, 
means, however, that as yet there is little 
agreement as to what constitutes analysis and 
as to how that analysis is to be made. Educa- 
tion is not yet a scientific process but it is on 
the way. 

Another indication that educators are grop- 
ing about in search of a scientific method 


for solving their problems is to be seen in the 
large number of research committees that are 
formed. As might be expected at this stage of 
the game, these committees merely skim the 
surface and wet their toes here and there in 
the sea of the great unknown. These commit- 
tees are not scientific bodies in the sense that 
they set up laboratories for discovering facts 
that can not be disputed and for arriving at 
universal conclusions that rest upon premises 
of facts. Too often the work of these com. 
mittees comes to light at last in a Doctor's 
thesis and serve only to grace library shelves 
from which they are removed only upon com- 
pulsion. These reports mean nothing to the 
layman and very little to the teachers. Scien- 
tifically they have no standing. But for all 
that they serve a great purpose indirectly 
They are the earmarks of an approaching 
scientific age; an age when we shall enter upon 
the solution of our social problems with as 
much clearness and definiteness as we now 
enter upon the solution of our problems in the 
engineering world. 
Departments of Education 

Still another indication that we are gradual- 
ly arriving at a scientific process in the hand- 
ling of our educational and other social prob- 
lems, is to be found in the presence of depart 
emnts of education at all the important univer- 
sities. That these are still in their infancy is 
evident. The very universities themselves 
which maintain these educational departments 
are the last to insist that their own educators 
be trained for teaching in these places. Teach- 
ing, the usual university professor will inform 
us is, first, knowing the subject and, second, 
being able to impart knowledge. To most of 
them there is not a science of education as 
there is a physical and a biological science 
Neither the universities, the professors, nor the 
world at large would dream of engaging 4 
chemist who had not studied chemistry or 4 
doctor who had not studied medicine, but when 
it comes to engaging an educator, that is quite 
another matter. It makes little difference 
whether he has studied education or not 
Which all means that education is not yet 
established as a science. Only the mere be- 


ginnings of this new and important science are 
as yet evident. 
We are now in the educational field (and 
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in the whole social field) about where chemis- 
try, physics and medicine were before great 

serious truth-seekers began their search 
for the real facts that have now driven mere 
opinions from these fields. It was opinion that 
made the sun, moon and stars revolve about 
the earth only a few centuries ago; it was 
scientific research that blasted this opinion. 


Long and loud was the blasting thereof. It — 


was opinion that drove the natives of the South 
from the fogs of the swamps; it was scientific 
research and discovery of fact that revealed 
the guilty mosquito and mastered Yellow 
Fever. It is this same opinion which is now 
playing havoe in the educational field; it will 
be the same kind of scientific research, with 
all of its sacrifices, that will eventually reveal 
the truths in education and make of education 
a science that will command respect. 
Daring Leadership 

Which brings us to the observation that after 
all, there is but one problem before us; that 
there never has been more than one problem 
worth considering when we think of man and 
his advancement. And that problem is the 
problem of daring and dependable leadership; 
the problem of the personal element; the prob- 
lem of the individual scientist. The world 
does not move forward with all men abreast. 
it moves forward as a flock of geese, always 
with a leader. The world of fact did not alter 
with the coming of Copernicus and Galileo or 
with the advent of Newton and Pasteur. These 
men and the dozens of others who might be 


named with them, walked the paths of the 
world alone far in advance of the crowds that 
eventually followed—followed at first to jeer 
and then to praise. What these men did was 
to make the sacrifice necessary to raise facts 
above opinions and to make it possible to 
arrive at real conclusions. They furnished 
legitimate premises. Spread out before them 
were all the marvelous facts of the physical 
world which had existed unchanged from the 
beginning of time but which had remained 
hidden behind the wall of ignorance and 
opinion. These men elevated truth above 
fiction and have been directly responsible for 
the world moving forward farther in a single 
century than in all the preceding centuries 
combined. 


The Social Scientist 

And now we must wait with patience while 
the social scientist gradually but certainly be- 
comes a living fact. Socially we are still in 
the stage of alchemy and astrology. The move 
ment forward should be rapid and definite for 
we have the splendid examples of chemistry, 
physics, medicine, engineering, mathematics 
and biology to copy after. It would seem 
proper that education should take the lead in 
these matters for education should be primar- 
ily and fundamentally concerned with truth 
and truth-seeking. But be that as it may, one 
thing at least is certain: The whole develop- 
ment depends upon the individual leader. 
When he comes we shall see another long step 
forward in human development. 


HAVILAND HALL 


at the University of California, was an 
epochal occasion that brought congratula- 
ns from all parts of the State to Dean W. 
\V. Kemp and his associates. This magnificent 
ill houses the School of Education of the 
niversity. The building is excellently ap- 
jinted, and adequate for the accommodation 
' this very important department of the state 
university. It is named in honor of the lady 
who gave $250,000 toward this construction. 
‘his sum was supplemented by a grant of 
100,000 from the state. 
Of special note in the ceremonies was the 
nveiling of a life size portrait of Dr. Alexis 
Lange, who for several decades was head of 
he University Department of Education, and 
vho stands among the great educational pio- 
ueers of the West. The beautiful marble chair 


£ HE recent dedication of Haviland Hall, 


in honor of Dr. Lange was set up in the Greek 
Theatre. It is a matter of special pleasure to 
note that Dr. Lange, who has been ill for 
several years, has returned to good health suf- 
ficent to permit him to assume, beginning next 
August, a limited amount of seminar leader- 
ship. 

The dedicatory exercises were auspiciously 
held in connection with the Charter Day cele- 
bration and the inauguration of President W. 
W. Campbell. The sessions were participated 
in by distinguished speakers in the university 
and elsewhere and by large and enthusiastic 
audiences. President Suzzalo from the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Professor John Adams 
of London were among the notable visiting 
speakers. Mr. E. Morris Cox, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Oakland, made a noteworthy ad- 

(Continued on page 366) 
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WHY SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS? 


SAM H. COHN, State Department Public Instruction, Sacramento 


1543 of the Political Code, which de- 
fines the duties of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, so as to read as follows: 
“First—To 
county.” 
From this one may infer that supervision of 
schools by county superintendents was the 
exception rather than the rule previous to 
1881. At that session of the Legislature, it 
was evidently considered important that the 
schools of the county be supervised, since in 
the amending of Section 1543 of the Political 
Code, supervision of the schools was made the 
first or principal duty of the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Ts Legislature of 1881 amended Section 


Though the schools have grown in number 
since 1881, not until 1921, forty years later, 
was anything accomplished so far as legisla- 
tive action is concerned in the matter of super- 
vision of rural schools. Cities and towns 
recognized the value of supervision early in 
the history of education in California. In his 
biennial report for the years 1874-75, the super- 
intendent of public instruction included reports 
from the city superintendents of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Oakland, Los Angeles, Marysville, 
Stockton, Santa Clara, Vallejo, and Petaluma. 


1911 Legislature 

In 1911 the Legislature amended Section 1858 
of the Political Code (which has to do with 
the apportionment of state elementary school 
funds), so as to allow two extra teacher units 
for each 700 pupils in average daily attendance 
in any district. This provided in part for 
special teachers (supervisors) in such subjects 
as music, drawing, manual training, and house- 
hold arts in the more populous (city) school 
districts. 

With the passage of Constitutional Amend- 
ment Number 16 and the enactment of the 
same into law by the Legislature of 1921, this 
same principle was extended to the rural 
schools. Section 1858 of the Political Code, as 
amended, provided one additional teacher unit 
for each 300 pupils in average daily attendance 
in each school district and one additional 
teacher unit for each 500 pupils in average 
daily attendance or major fraction thereof in 
the aggregate attendance in the county after 
deducting the attendance in districts having 
300 or more in average daily attendance. 


superintend the schools of the , 


What Amendment Sixteen Does 

This law takes from the state school fund 
and uses it to provide for the much needed 
supervision. It does not in any way adi to 
the burden of the taxpayer. It does not jp. 
crease the amount appropriated for the main. 
tenance of the schools, but changes the method 
of apportioning the money, because all the 
money received from the state and sixty per 
cent of the money received from the county 
goes into the teachers’ salary fund under the 
provisions of Section Six, Article Nine of the 
Constitution. As was previously noted, this is 
merely applying to the rural schools, super. 
vision which has been given to the city and 
town schools for many years. 


No thinking person would hold that any 
other business, so great in extent as is that of 
the schools, should be conducted without proper 
supervision. Our railroads, mines, postoffices, 
express companies, ranches, and lumbering in- 
terests have their superintendents and fore- 
men whose business it is to unify and co- 
ordinate the work of the individual units into 
a smooth working whole. In this business of 
the schools it must be remembered that unless 
there is good and competent supervision the 
work of the machine will be far from efficient 


Value of Supervision 

Seeing, as most of us do, but a small unit 
of the whole, it is difficult to realize how much 
is gained by supervision or how much is lost 
without it. The great advantages of city over 
rural schools are found in the opportunity for 
competition on the part of the pupils and the 
benefit derived from good supervision of the 
work of the teachers and pupils. The former 
is of necessity limited for the children in the 
rural schools, but the latter can be given under 
the scheme provided by Section 1858 of the 
Political Code. It should be welcomed by 4!! 
who have the interests of the community 4! 
heart. Only as it is extended will the scho»ls 
be improved. 


The following table shows the working 0u! 
of this plan. In the first column is shown ti 
number of teacher units allowed to each coun’) 
for supervision for the year 1923-24. Colunv 


2 shows the total amount allowed under thi 
plan for the year 1923-24. Column 3 shows th 
number of supervisors employed for the yea! 
1922-23, and column 4 the amount expended fc! 
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such supervision during that year. Starred 
fgures (*) indicate that some supervisors were 


lik 


employed for part-time work or a portion of 


the year. 
County ql) (2) (3) (4) 
Rlamed@:’ csvae~ os 5 $ 7,000 2 $ 6,600.00 
An sAgP “wiasieceuan 2 2,800 2 2,270.00 
Butte <Urseeeeeun 3 4,200 1 3,962.50 
Calavera@ ....ee- 2 2,800 2 2,325.00 
Colusa. sJebaaar es 2 2,800 1 2,162.40 
» Cost® <.14--6 7,000 2 6,793.51 
Del Nort@ ...scess 1 1,400 a 1,400.00 
Hi Dorado ....... 2 2,800 2¢ 2,397.80 
Fresno 21 29,400 8 29,361.04 
Glenn riers 2 2,800 1 2,589.04 
Humboldt ‘eae 9,800 2 7,200.00 
Imperial \ ia. ica 7,000 2 8,693.56 
INVG: 6s 36oashe eee 2,800 1 2,660.00 
Raid «.cnseereees 7 9,800 6* 10,800.00 
Kings . ohn ae 7,000 2* 4,461.70 
Lake .. ; aw Soe 1,400 1 677.38 
LARSON 3 ..cbakeat 1 1,400 1 1,255.88 
Los Angeles ..... 16 22,400 7 20,759.62 
Madera «is sse6 aes 3 4,200 3* 3,632.70 
Matin ick scaee ie 4,200 3 5,600.00 
Maripoaii. J v.:¢20m 1 1,400 > 1,400.00 
Mendocine 5 7,000 3* 5,019.97 
Merced 7 9,800 4* 10,864.66 
Modo... cases 2 2,800 2° 2,617.50 
MGGO sxwes he ° sees i. oult@enwasee 
Monterey Bis. he 7,000 1 8,160.57 


TRO, nde eew sven 3 4,200 2 4,441.12 
FROWOR, 3... vcs0 us 2 2,800 1 630.00 
CM. 2 ca ds seeds 7 9,800 6* 7,761.77 
PE. cuianesases 4 5,600 2 1,444.95 
i PP eee 1 1,400 2° 4,697.44 
PEIVGTOIES socked 7 9,800 2 7,071.81 
Sacramento ...... 8 11,200 5 7,946.07 
San Benito ...... 2 2,800 2 2,760.00 
San Bernardino .. 6 8,400 2 6,055.08 
San Diese «.6..«< 6 8,400 5* 4,257.50 
San Francisco cvcahaiie ele Et eee 
San Joaquin ..... 8 11,200 3 11,300.00 
San Luis Obispo.. 4 5,600 2 5,736.40 
San Mateo ....... 3 4,200 1 2,803.36 
Santa Barbara ... 5 7,000 2 6,200.00 
Sain CIrere cc kee 9 12,600 5 11,136.36 
Santa Cruz ...... 3 4,200 1 1,860.00 
ay ee 3 4,200 1 4,803.89 
I SS dn Pome oe 1,400 1 1,400.00 
SEE occ tees 4 5,600 2 6,567.27 
NS. ein ©4165-8159 3 4,200 2 5,100.00 
SS sodas wks 10 14,000 2 6,610.11 
SEMA os. 6S 8,400 4 9,720.00 
ae oo Pore 2,800 1 2,875.00 
AES occcwicnccsa® 4,200 2 3,550.00 
WIRE ak nie 3 eas ore 1 1,400 é 345.00 
el, re 12 16,800 7* 14,912.49 
TuUchwene ....... 2 2,800 2 2,600.00 
UN) & datas Sie nc 5 7,000 3 8,178.73 
NS ss wid cng bag es 3 4,200 2 4,070.00 
EIS Si sah a oak waa Ua 1,400 ea) shad alatda 

Totals.... 249 $348,600 131 $310,499.18 


SPEECH DEFECTS AND THEIR CORRECTION 
MABEL FARRINGTON GIFFORD 


(Director of Speech Improvement, San Francisco Public Schools, in Charge of 
Speech Clinic, University of California, Medical School.) 


speech defects and disorders the term 
“speech correction” might mean correc- 
tion of grammar or pronunciation. But to 
those who have studied the many aspects of 
the subject, it means the manner in which 
speech is expressed. Perfect speech in what- 
ever language, is that which is clearly enunci- 
deliberately sounded, and consciously 
delled after an accepted standard of 
pronunciation. 


T: those unfamiliar with the field of true 


Enunciation 

Deviations from perfection then, assuming 
ial mentality and hearing, may be caused 
faults resulting in poor enunciation, which 
be either too sluggish or too tense; by 
leasant voice habits (harshness, coarseness, 
\Iness, throatiness, etc.); by substitution of 
sounds, either infantile or foreign; and finally 
vy nervous speech disorders such as stammer- 
cluttering, and nervous hesitation. Of 
‘ groups the nervous speech disorders are 

most important. 
oor enunciation may result from.the rapid 


slurring of words with no regard to clearness 
or exactness. On the other hand, it may result 
from sluggish action of the speech organs. 
In the former it is due to lack of coordination 
between the ideation centers and the motor 
centers; that is, the thoughts rush ahead so 
fast that the speech mechanism cannot keep 
up. In the latter the fault lies with the im- 
perfect perception of the distinctions of speech 
sounds, together with muscular sluggishness. 

Unpleasant voice habits are due mainly to 
imitation, environment influences, psychologi- 
cal or physical causes. 

Nervous Speech Disorders 

Infantile substitution of sounds is often car- 
ried into later life. Lisping and incorrect for- 
mation of s, sh, 1, r, ch, th, and others come 
under this heading. To this group belong also 
the sounds caused by malformations or growths 
in the speech organs, such as adenoids, de- 
flected septum, palate defects, and teeth and 
jaw malformations. Foreign substitution or 
accent is due to foreign language environment. 

The nervous speech disorders: stammering, 
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cluttering, and nervous hesitation, are mani- 
fested by a spasmodic action of the speech 
organs. They occur in varying degrees and 
are a complete study in themselves. Their 
cause, as the French emphasize and as we 
Americans are rapidly realizing, is a purely 
psychological one, and must be dealt with on 
this basis. 

These nervous speech disorders, being 
psychic in origin, differ radically from the 
physiological defects which are due to cleft 
palate, malformation of the teeth and gums, 
defects resulting from children’s diseases such 
as diphtheria, and nasality. These latter are 
purely mechanical. It follows then that these 
two groups must be handled in very different 
fashion. The physiological speech defects often 
require surgical or dental treatment followed 
by speech re-education, the imitation of syl- 


lable formation, etc. The nervous speech dis. 
orders on the contrary call for complete m; ntal 
and emotional re-education before the sp ech 
can become normal. 


San Francisco 

In the San Francisco school department the 
following plan is carried out: one teacher jn 
each school trained by the supervisor, is jn 
charge of a class of segregated speech defec- 
tives who are instructed according to their 
need for a certain period of time each day, 
In addition, five minutes a day is given by all 
the teachers in the general class rooms to the 
improvement of enunciation by means of 
specially prepared drills. Thus it may be seen 
that the correction of speech defects is impor- 
tant enough to have its place in the regular 
school curriculum. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF AMERICANIZATION 


DAVID McC. McKELL, American Legion, San Francisco 


the American Spirit to every one in 

America. The _ self-centered business 
man, the I. W. W., and the Oriental not eligible 
to citizenship are all in need of the American 
Spirit. 

The American Spirit is injured by group, 
race, or class thinking and action where such 
are directed, not to the benefit of America as 
a whole, but to the advancement of a par- 
ticular race, group, or class at the expense of 
those not members. 

Grouping is recognized as a natural and 
necessary development of civilization and no 
progress could be made without it, but just 
as the hand or foot can only justify its exis- 
tence by its service of the entire body, so with 
a business man’s club, a labor union, or a 
religious society. 

Restrictive class legislation is to be avoided 
if possible. It never cures and sometimes 
does much harm. This Nation was founded 
on broad principles of freedom of speech and 
thought, and the right of every man to con- 
vert his neighbor to his own political, social, 
or religious dogma. Unless such dogma goes 
to such extents as free love and bomb throwing 
it is best met by education, not police. 


A MERICANIZATION means the giving of 


Minorities 
Every consideration should be given to 
minorities. It is the weakness of democracy 
that it permits the oppression of minorities by 
legislation. The majority must be educated 


to see that minorities are to be converted by 
education and fairness, not thumb screw force. 

Race grouping is seldom advantageous to the 
Spirit of America. Foreign control and prop- 
aganda may often be so introduced. The war 
demonstrated, by the great loyalty of nearly 
all citizens and residents, that such propaganda 
is seldom successful in shaking allegiance to 
the United States, but we know it is very suc- 
cessful in shaping the views of Americans 
against other foreign nations. Race grouping 
in itself leads to prejudice against other races 
here in America, transplanting the hatreds of 
Europe to our soil. 

Race voting with the attendant dangers of 
corrupt leadership and political pressure and 
favoritism is bad. We therefore believe that 
the hyphenated American should be eliminated 
and that race grouping is not to the best 
interest of America. 


The Immigrant 

The Americanization of the immigrant and 
the child of the immigrant is one of the most 
difficult problems. Both should be taught Eng- 
lish as quickly as possible and to this end 
agencies must be developed to reach parents 
in their homes. Otherwise the breaking of 
home ties means great loss of character in the 
second generation and increase in crime. Teach- 
ing of foreign languages as a study of the 
tongue itself, not as a medium of general in- 
struction, is not hurtful but helpful to the 
American Spirit. It is a great help in keeping 
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contaet between parent and child, and is an 
aid to commercial intercourse. By its fairness 


to the race group it aids in breaking down 
race groups themselves. The child teaches 
the parent the language of their and our 
America. 

Education is the great bulwark of true 
American democracy. It will destroy classes, 
it will break up racial groups, it will weld our 
Nation into one people more quickly than any 


other one thing. Americanization demands 
the removal of all obstacles hindering the edu- 
eation of any child in America. 


Specific Movements 

Certain movements are particularly helpful 
to the American Spirit. Of these the Junior 
and Senior R. O. T. C. and the Boy Scout are 
obviously splendid. Since the American Spirit 
ean not thrive in poverty or under unfair in- 
dustrial conditions, all movements looking to 
social betterment must be a valuable aid in 
Americanization. Organized labor unions in 
their fight against control by the I. W. W. are 
rendering @ most valuable service to the 
country. 

The radical is in his generation wiser than 


the children of light. He works for the over- 
throw of our cherished institutions with great 
energy. He can always be counted on to vote, 
because he is in earnest while the smug Ameri- 
can father and mother are unwilling to sacri- 
fice any time to the Nation’s welfare. 


“Professional” Americans 

It is not always the most blatantly American 
candidate who is the best representative of our 
people and such “professional” Americans can 
only thrive because other Americans are un- 
willing to hold office. The man who collects 
votes by waving the American or Bear Flag is 
dangerous to Americanization, but no more so 
than his neighbor who is too indifferent to 
search out more honest or intelligent 
candidates. 

Let us be just to all parts of the American 
People. One for all and all for each. Train 
foreign-born to love our institutions and 
American-born to prove their love by acting 
for them and refusing to be led in needless 
attacks on minorities. We must raise true 
American children and aid our neighbors in 
raising true American children in good schools, 
good parks and with enough to eat. 


TRAINING BUILDERS OF BUSINESS 


JAMES M. MALLOCH, Berkeley, California 


business careers is a neglected field of 

public education. Other fields have been 
cultivated with care and have yielded much 
fruit for the benefit of mankind. The field of 
commercial education, however, has been per- 
mitted to bring forth after its own sort and 
the result has been a strange mingling of 
weeds and wild flowers. Some of the graduates 
of our colleges of commerce have been able 
to detect the gold in every bargain. Others 
have wasted their years in unproductive de- 
volion to dull routine. 

The young man who emerges with a degree 
rom a school of medicine is supposed to be 
ble to practice his profession to the extent 

issuming responsibility for life and death. 
The graduate of a college of jurisprudence, 
who has been admitted to the bar, is regarded 

s capable of handling a case in a court of law. 
Sut the individual who steps down the college 
platform on commencement day, bearing under 

; arm a diploma from a department of com- 
merce, is expected to immediately remove his 
cap and gown, and begin at the bottom of the 
commercial ladder as an office boy. 


| on training of men and women for real 


¢ 


Why the Difference? 

What makes the difference? The difference 
does not lie in the importance of experience 
for experience is just as valuable in medicine 
as it is in business. It consists in the simple 
fact that education is capital in the medical 
profession while in business pursuits capital 
is chiefly money or other materials which have 
value in exchange. 

This is the fundamental reason why the 
college man must enter the business world 
as nobody in particular. No matter how loudly 
he may be cheered at football games, the 
university graduate steps into the corridor of 
a great business institution in silence because 
his lips have not been anointed with the elo- 
quence of financial power. Moreover, we might 
as well add, the man who never learns the 
secret of making money can find little justifica- 
tion for remaining in the business enterprise. 

Can educational institutions be expected to 
endow the student with financial influence? 
No. Inheritance, work, and investment over a 
period of time alone hold this within their 
bestowal. There is one thing, however, which 
colleges and universities can be expected to 
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furnish, namely, a training which will make the 
personal services of graduates of business 
courses valuable in the business world. 

Two Objectives 

There are two objectives of business educa- 
tion of more importance than the training for 
a job in a commercial organization; first, teach- 
ing the future business man certain definite 
things he needs to know in order to go into 
business for himself; second, the development 
of personal character. 

It is the ambition of the real American to be 
his own boss, to carve out his own destiny, to 
master his own fate. Young men want to go 
into business for themselves not only to ex- 
press the desire for original creation, but also 
to attain the greater degree of freedom which 
comes from managing one’s own affairs. Mr. 
A. C. Burnham, President, The Brodie Burn- 
ham Company, remarks, “I have often said 
that when my boy finished his formal educa- 
tion even though that might extend through 
a college course, I should prefer to have him 
start in business independently by purchasing 
a sack of peanuts, putting them into small 
bags, and hawking them on the street corner 
at 5 cents a bag, than to have him accept a 
salaried ‘job’ with the biggest corporation or 
bank in America.” 

The second objective of business education 
is the building of character. Even from the 
standpoint of simple honesty in business trans- 
actions this objective needs new emphasis. 
Business integrity is a little more scarce than 
the average economic moralist seems to real- 
ize. Business is constructed on credit. Of 
that fundamental fact there can be no doubt. 
But the real question is, ‘‘Who can we trust?” 

Training for business in an American univer- 
sity also carries with it large social obliga- 
tions. In a commercial organization money 
has intrinsic value. The possession of money 
is necessary in order to make more money. 
Thus in a sense the making of money is an 
end in itself. In a larger sense, however, 
money is valuable, not for its own sake, but 
only to the extent it can be made to function 
in adding to the jewels in the storehouse of 
human happiness. 

Idealism in Business 

Moreover, it is the duty of the successful 
man to pluck the rosebuds of optimism and 
goodwill which bloom along the pathway of 
life and fling them into the bosom of weary 
humanity. This is ideal, but the average suc- 
cessful business man is an idealist. He is truly 


unfamiliar with the business world who jm. 
agines that the man of commercial achievem; 
is all practice and no theory. The avera 
successful leader of business is beset 
many notions which often cost more than | 
are worth in dollars and cents. 

Any one who is acquainted with world events 
cannot escape being impressed with the fact 
that the old economic order is changing, slow 
ly yielding place to a new. Along the horizon 
which marks the dawn of every new day in 
economic history is written the searching ques 
tion: “The world is rich, but humanity is poor 
—who is to blame?” The answer comes back, 
“Wealth is concentrated in the hands of a few 
and reckless extravagance encircles the globe.” 

The historian reminds us that when Nero 
sat on the throne of the Eternal City a small 
group of about two thousand persons owned 
nearly the entire wealth of the civilized world 
In those days women of social prestige were 
literally covered with jewels and dancers ani 
acrobats received princely compensations 
Luxury was enthroned. 

Evils of Self-Interest 

The same condition, limited by democracy, 
exists today. Prof. John H. Gray has said, 
“Our present system rests on the theory of 
self-interest, private property, freedom of in 
dividual contract, and the universality and 
beneficence of individual competition. It grew 
out of conditions that have long since passed 
away. . . . To make this system more im 
possible and even ridiculous we have ascribed 
to enormous aggregations of capital known as 
corporations and trusts all the rights and 
privileges of individual or natural persons.” 

Whether the coming economic order will be 
bolshevism or economic freedom comparable 
in effect to that of the early days of American 
history, depends largely on the vision of tle 
business men of this decade. Political free 
dom without economic freedom is a farce. 
unrealized and unrealizable. Western nations 
have waded through rivers of blood to attain 
political freedom. But war and revolution (o 
not settle economic questions. Our eommercial 
and financial problems are exceedingly coin 
plicated and challenge the intellectual effort 
of the race. 


The business world needs new blood an‘ 
better. It needs the spirit of educated’ youth 
which will lead our world to a sane solution 
of the problems arising out of the relations 
of intangible fixed capital and the restless 
mass of propertyless workers. 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 
State President 


ONVENTIONS seem to be the main part 
CC of work in our districts during the month. 
As our National President puts it—it is “stock 
taking” time. 

Four northern districts held conventions 
recently,—the Fourteenth at Santa Rosa, the 
Second District at Berkeley, the Third at Davis, 
and the Thirteenth at Colusa. If one unac- 
quainted with the work of our organization 
could have attended along with the State Presi- 
dent, who visited all four, he would have been 
greatly impressed with the vision of service, 
is well as the results of much hard work for 
the homes, schools and communities. 


Each of these districts has had, as is the 
case with all of our districts, a healthy normal 
growth in membership and in new associations. 
The extension work has been carried on many 
times with the active cooperation of the 
County Superintendents. At each institute 
were words of welcome and appreciation from 

' leaders in educational work and in every 
case the teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents brought the message of the needs 
in California for earnest and alert cooperation 
from the homes with the school and its 
teachers. We noted the seriousness with which 
‘he messages were received and the expression 

{ the willingness to uphold the best for our 
schools. 

Santa Rosa 
\t Santa Rosa, Mrs. Jas. Skee called her 
eeting to order on the morning of April 3rd. 
' previous evening had been given over to 

‘ommunity dinner at which Mrs. A. Herron 

ke on Educational Progress in California. 

iter the meeting was given over to P. T. A. 

bjects as presented by the father, the 

nister, the teacher, the student, and the 
ther. This meeting was presided over by 

r. Jerome O. Cross, City Superintendent of 

nta Rosa Schools. All the convention con- 

rences were well attended, delegates coming 
om as far north as Humboldt and Mendocino 
sunties. One hundred and nine delegates 


were registered. All the Counties of Sonoma, 
Lake, Mendocino and Humboldt were 
represented. 
Rural Progress 

Splendid work is being done in the rural 
communities in creating favorable sentiment 
for the schools and in giving many fine oppor- 
tunities to the children. Conferences on High 
School, Pre-School Age and Home, Juvenile 
Protection and Thrift were held with many 
splendid suggestions for future work. The pro- 
gram committee prepared for this first annual 
convention a program worthy of a much older 


organization. 
Berkeley 


The Second District Convention held in 
Berkeley was attended by almost 500 delegates 
and the visitors filled the auditorium to over- 
flowing. A conference on high school work 
was conducted by the State Chairman, Mrs. 
Geo. Herron, on the afternoon of April 9th. 
At this meeting Col. C. G. Lawrence spoke of 
the value of Boy Scout and R. O. T. C. train- 
ing for our “Future Citizenship.” Dr. Don Jan 
Ball, in dealing with “High School Problems,” 
gave many valuable suggestions as to nervous 
conditions which so frequently were neglected 
or being misinterpreted and repressed, lead to 
crime. He stressed the need for proper exer- 
cise and play. 

Formal Opening 

The Formal Opening by the hostess, Mrs. H. 
Gute, of the Berkeley Federation, brought 
greetings from Superintendents Martin and 
Wilson, and from the Chamber of Commerce. 
An address was given by the State President. 
Then Mrs. Gute presented Mrs. Geo. Keil, the 
President of the District, who in a few well 
chosen words, expressed her appreciation of 
the welcome. 

The formal opening of the Convention, April 
10th, brought splendid reports from officers 
and chairmen of the district, and later from 
the local federation presidents. Wonderful 
study circles have been organized, well 
rounded out publicity, nutrition classes and 
clinics, American citizenship and home depart- 
ment programs were developed. The material 
from the home department has been asked for 
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by the National that it may be put out as 
National literature. 
Third District 

The meeting was opened formally by Mrs. 
John Gelpin, following a hearty welcome from 
the Principal of the Davis Grammar School. 
An invitation to visit the State Agricultural 
Farm was. accepted and lunch was served 
there during the visit. Mrs. H. Bradford spoke 
on P. T. A. Problems and outlined plans for 
the State Convention. A splendid talk on ef- 
ficiency was given by the District President, 
Mrs. Gelpin, following her report of the results 
of a comprehensive questionnaire sent out to 
obtain information of the work done by each 
association. 

Reports from the Chairmen and Presidents 
show a healthy development along P. T. A. 
activities. Delegates came from Placer, El- 
dorado, Sacramento, Solano, and Yolo Counties 
to this convention. The officers of the past 
year were all re-elected. 

Thirteenth District 

The Thirteenth District opened with a 
wonderful musical program given by the 
Princeton orchestra from the high and gram- 
mar schools. Welcomes and an address by 
the State President followed. 

The formal opening on April 12 showed 
delegates from many counties, all giving re- 
ports of new associations, larger membership 
and increased activities. The rural P. T. A. is 
surely coming into a big field of work and is 
meeting its new responsibilties bravely. They 
are to be encouraged for the rural schools 
need much help. 

The National 

California is to send to the National Con- 
vention at St. Paul, its President, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, and the following delegates: Mrs. W. 
H. Marston, Mrs. Shelton Bissell, Mrs. P. J. 
Kramer, Mrs. John F. Sheehan, Mrs. Geo. Keil. 
From California also will go the National Vice 
President, Mrs. Ewing De Arman, the National 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. N. Rowell, and the National 
Chairman on Child Welfare, Mrs. David O. 
Mears. A dinner will be given by the dele- 
gates to the National President, Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, and Mrs. W. H. Higgins, the National 
Past President. 


SANTA CRUZ 


HE Santa Cruz Federation has 900 mem- 
bers. Each association takes an active 
part in the life of the community. National 
Music Week will be observed, May 410. The 


P. T. A. form the prize committee o{ 


the 
Memory Contest now being carried on in cop. 
nection with this week of music. 

The Salvage Shop conducted by the Santa 
Cruz Federation is an. important department 
Donated wearing apparel which is still in good 
condition is sold very cheaply, enabling many 
families to secure clothing. The members of 
the different associations act as_ salesladies 
two afternoons a week, and are appointed by 


the Salvage Shop chairman and her assistants 
Every cent taken in is spent in philanthropic 
work. Each month $100 or more is put to god 
use by the philanthropy committee. From 
August, 1923, till February, 1924, $785.81 was 
spent in this splendid work. Clothing women, 
children and disabled men; buying milk for 
families and for school children; paying for 
dentist or doctor’s work; no call is left un 
answered. 

The film committee reviews the pictures 
twice a week. If approved this fact is pub 
lished in the press, and also placed on the 
bulletin boatds at the high school and public 
library. The committees are admitted by the 
theater management, which also pays for the 
publishing of the notices put in the papers 
by the publicity chairman of the Federation 
The fine cooperation of the theater manage- 
ment is proven by securing the series of his- 
torical films, “Chronicles of America.” 

The Santa Cruz Federation will entertain 
the members of the Sixth District at the 
regular meeting in June. A real day’s outing 
has been planned by a picnic at the beach 
The kiddies will enjoy a day at the seashore 


LAYING OF THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
NEW SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS 
COLLEGE GYMNASIUM 


Introductory Address by GEO E. CROTHERS 
Chairman of the Day 


E are assembled here to lay the corne! 
V4 stone of the first permanent building o 
the State Teachers College at San Francis: 
This school has never been content to merc!) 
follow without questioning any beaten trac! 
in education or administration. This mem 
rable occasion can not be permitted to pas 
without at least a mention of these thing 
for which it has become widely and favora!! 
known throughout the educational world. 
This was the first normal school in Califor 
nia, if not the very first anywhere, to requir 
graduation from a four year high school cours 
(Continued on page 347) 
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A CHILD OF CUCAMONGA 


MISS CATHERINE U. GRAY 


County Superintendent 


came to San Benito County, at the invita- 

tion of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, for the purpose of establishing a 
school, according to the system which she in- 
troduced into her school at Cucamonga. 

It was desired to try the system in an 
average school, with average conveniences and 
facilities. We decided to choose a rural school, 
where one teacher had charge of thirty-three 
children, and where all grades were taught. 

The school house was old. The interior had 
been recently repapered and repainted. The 
exterior was in need of paint. Nail-holes dis- 
figured the front. The porch was in dilapi- 
dated condition. The steps were worn. The 
yard was bare and no attempt had been made 
to beautify it. 

The children were about like the average 
rural school children as to nationality and in- 
telligence. Slavonic, Portuguese, Japanese and 
“American” families were represented. 


School Spirit 

The chief reason, however, for choosing this 
particular school was because of its spirit. 
Largely due to the skill and enthusiasm of the 
excellent teacher, the system of allowing the 
children to choose their work, as long as they 
considered the rights of others, had already 
heen established. The children were very 
polite, very willing to work, and much in- 
terested in experimenting, and learning new 
things, 

Mrs. Samuels spent a week in this school. 
‘Vhen she left the spirit and idea of her system 
were well established. Much concrete work 
was in progress. The old phonetic system of 
reading had been discarded, and the interest 
method introduced with much success. The 
‘our upper grades had begun to talk on topics 
if their own choosing, and without notes. The 
boys were beginning to make toys and simple 
urniture. The girls were learning to sew, 
‘mbroider and crochet. They had become in- 
terested through looking at the specimens 
Mrs. Samuels had brought with her, and from 
ictures of things made at her own school. 


The School Yard 
The first big project that a recent visitor 
noticed was the great improvement in the yard. 
The entire school ground had been raked and 
cleaned. Flower beds, outlined with white- 


|" November, 1923, Mrs. Amelia Samuels 


of Schools, Hollister 


washed stones, had been made as a border 
around the yard. Gravel walks were being 
made. New flower boxes, adorning the gate 
posts and windows, were made from pieces of 
an old worn out window shutter. -In the back- 
yard vegetable gardens were being planted. All 
this work had been done by the pupils. They 
were preparing to repaint the front of the 
building. The trustees had agreed to put a 
new floor in the porch and to make a new 
porch seat and steps. 

Upon entering the room one saw a small 
work-table, a bed, two chairs, a dictionary 
stand, and a reading table, all of which had 
been made and painted or stained by the 
pupils. ' 

In the corner, at the table where the girls 
worked, was a complete set of bed linen, quilt, 
mattress, and pillows, made by the second 


grade girls. Hand Work 

The older girls were working on salt and 
pepper shakers; towels with crocheted lace, 
embroidered table covers and towels, drawn 
work and dresses. All material used was very 
inexpensive. Many of the articles were made 
of flour or sugar sacks, which the girls had 
very successfully dyed at school. The smaller 
children had made toy houses, furniture and 
animals. 

The piano had been moved into the lobby 
and several of the children were taking music 
lessons, through the kindness of a music 
teacher in the district, who became interested 
in the new system and offered to help them in 
this way. 

A number of pupils were working arithmetic 
at the blackboard. A glance at the problems 
showed improvement over the work done be- 
fore the present system was inaugurated. Each 
child from the third grade up volunteered to 
give a short talk on a topic selected by him- 
self. These included talks on history, geog- 
raphy, literature, biography, nature study, 
painting and music. 


Eagerness 
All of the lower grade children were eager 
to demonstrate how well they were succeeding 
with their new method of learning to read. 
The results of this demonstration were very 
pleasing. Many specimens of original reading 
lessons were on exhibition around the room. 
(Continued on page 366) 
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Interest Marned 
Other Income 


TOTAL. 


EXPENSES 

Stamps and Stamped 

Envelopes 
Stationery 
io! rere , 
General Office Expenses... 
Telephone 
Traveling 
Salaries 
IR 5s 15 1a ial as elk oar oak ea 
Miscellaneous Printing 
erintiogn BMOWS ...<6<.a0e~«% 
Wrapping and Addressing. 
Mailing and Postage...... 
Miscellaneous Expenses ... 
Depreciation— 

Office Equipment ceed 
Council Meeting Expenses 
Legislative Expenses 


TOTAL 


NET REVENUE 





California 
Council of 
Education 


$17,337.00 


514.85 


$17,851.85 


$ 274.43 
243.50 
86.83 
293.15 
191.89 
1,026.04 
11,390.43 
1,308.00 
287.00 


988.25 


318.43 
997.97 
577.04 


$17,995.96 
$ 104.11 


Sierra 


Educational 


News 


$17,337.00 
20,661.99 
571.79 


15.72 
$38,586.50 


$ 415.93 
148.00 
79.37 
306.07 
208.64 
324.51 
7,847.00 
1,308.00 
307.45 
18,840.17 
502.87 
716.25 
924.67 


318.43 


$32,247.36 
$ 6,339.14 





Cc. T. A. Regis- 








tration and TOTAL 
Placement 
Bureau | 
$1,194.55 | $35,868.55 
20,661.99 
571.79 
} 
5,977.58 |} 6,977.58 
17.17 532.02 
440.65 456.37 
$7,629.95 $64,068.30 
$ 386.05 | § 1,049.48 
233.65 | 625.15 
$2.60 | 198.80 
428.25 1,027.47 
$24.59 725.12 
159.22 1,489.77 
4,429.13 23,666.56 
3,643.50 
336.33 930.78 
18,840.17 
502.87 
716.25 
1,912.92 
126.07 162.93 
997.97 
577.04 
$ 7,463.39 $57,666.71 
166.56 6,401.59 
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. 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1923. 
Bay Section 
4,240 memberships paid im 1923........ccecccccccccceecescceces $ 8,480.00 
61 memberships paid in 1923 for 1924. .......cceeeecceecrveaes 122.00 
4,179 memberships net for 1923. ...... cc ccccccccvecccvvercvesess $ 8,358.90 
Central Section 
1,284 memberships paid in 1923 for 1923. ........ccceeeeceveeeees 2,568.00 
Certral Coast Section 
714 memberships paid tm 19438... ...cccsccscccscccscccccvccesens 1,428.00 
683 memberships paid 1923 for 1924.......ccccccccncccecsceees 1,366.00 
$1 memberalting wale th: 1939 Toh WSS .c ik cc eek cc ccccseccvedi's 62.00 
636 memberships paid in 19223 for 1928... cccccesccccscccccces 1,272.00 
~ 667 memberships net for 1923.........cceeccccceeceeeccceecees 1,334.00 
Nerthern Section 
1,051 memberships paid im 1923 for 1923. .....cccccccccccccccree 2,102.00 
Seuthern Section 
9.819 membershipa paid in 1923 for 2935. ... cc ccccavsccsccsenes 19,638.00 
Nerth Const Section 
B40 DEORE OTIS: MEE TH BIOR . 6 6. k0 cic oc ce de ccicdawcisevewenus 898.00 
SOO MGIVSTEMIDS HAIG 1k. THOSE Tar TORS oc oii cc cic ewes cs vececncee 760.00 
69 memberships pald im: 1923 for TEER... cscs veciccccvewcsssccece 138.00 
268 memberships paid in 1922 for 1923.......c.csccccccccceves 536.00 
337 memberships paid net for 1928.0... wc ccccccicscccneccccees 674.00 
17,337 — TOTAL — $34,674.00 
Summary 
No. Amount 
Total DOr Gb BUPA LOW se 6a. 5 66 6 Rank oie nd nse id deS a Scns CHS 17,557 $35,114.00 
Deduct—Total memberships paid in 1923 for 1924............-ceeceeeee 1,124 2,248.00 
Total memberships paid in 1923 for 1928.......,..ccccccccccecs 16,433 $32,866.00 
Aada—Total memberships paid in 1922 for 1923.........ccccccccccccccce 904 1,808.00 
Total memberships and Revenue, as above...........eeeeeeeees 17,337 $34,674.00 
Credited to Sierra Educational News—One-Half............ $17,337.00 
Credited to California Council of Education—One-Half.... $17,337.00 
RR FENG be OES ba Sa dies bhwebans €5<% $34,674.00 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


San Francisco, California, 
April 10th, 1924. 

O the California Council of Education: 
‘|: have examined the books of account of 

the California Council of Education and 
lied aetivities in the Central Office, and 
have prepared therefrom the statement of 
revenue and expenses for the year ended 
Jecember 31, 1923, and a statement of financial 
condition as of December 31, 1923. 

The cash receipts deposited in the Oakland 
Bank of Savings, both commercial and savings 
accounts, are in agreement with the records, 
nd the cash balances as of December 31, 1923, 

ive been verified by confirmation from the 
depository. All disbursements from the Cen- 
‘ral Office are supported by properly author- 
ized vouchers, 

The accompanying statements are in agree- 
ment with the books and, to the best of my 





knowledge, reflect the results of the operations 
during and the financial condition at the close 
of the period under review. 


In accordance with views and recommenda- 
tions expressed in my report on organization 
and proper control of the varied activities of 
the Council of Education, which report was 
presented at the special meeting of the Board 
of Directors on February 9, 1924, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that, due to the 
tremendous growth of the activities of this 
organization, both in volume of detail and com 
plexity, the methods of procedure have become 
inadequate. Plans for the revision of the 
present condition, and inauguration of methods 
designed for the purpose of establishing a 
uniform procedure throughout the organiza- 
tion are now in progress. The books of ae- 


count and record are being revised, expanded 
(Continued on page 351) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from_teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


An International Invitation 
M* dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
been authorized by the Department of State to 
transmit to state departments of education, 
educational associations, and higher educational 
institutions in the United States the cordial in- 
vitation of the Chilean Government to be rep- 
resented at a Continental Pedagogical Congress 
which is to be held in Santiago, Chile, in the 
summer of 1925. 

The Pedagogical Congress was authorized by 
the Fifth International Conference of American 
States. The organization committee of the 
Congress is in charge of Gregorio Amunategui, 
as President, and Guillermo Labarca Hubertson, 
as Secretary-General. The address of Senor 
Labarca Hubertson is the University of Chile, 
Santiago, Chile. 

In transmitting this invitation, the Bureau of 
Education expresses the hope that the Pedagogi- 
cal Congress may be attended by a number of 
outstanding educators’ representing various 
fields of educational effort in this country. It 
is believed that the United States has much to 
offer toward the success of the Congress and 
that this occasion presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to cultivate a mutual understanding of 
educational problems and a spirit of inter- 
national friendship. 

Kindly direct your reply to the Bureau of 
Education. We shall be glad to transmit all 
acceptances of this invitation to Senor Labarca 
Hubertson. 

JNO. J. TIGERT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Self-Control 

TEACHER in the Garfield Junior High 

School, Berkeley, found that several of her 
pupils were inclined to become somewhat noisy 
while interesting experiments were being per- 
formed in the science class. To impress the 
value of quiet co-operation the boys were sen- 
tenced to write a composition on the need of 
self-control. Principal D. L. Hennessey sends 
us the following exact reproduction of the effort 
of a twelve-year-old boy. 

Self-Control should always be used in a class 
room. It is one of the most necessary things. 
We ought not forget that it is needed in a large 
school. If we do not have self-control we will 
not grow up to be right. If anything exciting 
happens we should be patient and not get ex- 
cited and nervous. 

Self-control is taught in all schools, It is & 
thing that everybody should have. All great 
scientists have self-control. If they did not 


have control of themselves they would not be 
as great if they did not. If we do not learn 
self-control when we are young we will grow 
up and not have self-control. We would not be 
wanted in any kind of business if we did not 
have self-control. Self-control helps people in 
business and in getting jobs. If you were given 
a job and you did not have self-control they 
would soon discharge you. Self-control is one 
of the most important things in life. 


High School Teachers’ Salaries 


Dos Palos, California. 
M* dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


The attached is the result of a few questions 
asked some 170 high school principals in the 
state, who have student bodies varying from 
75 to 225. 


I suggest, if you see fit that you give it space 
in the Sierra Educational News. Many of the 
principals who advanced the questions asked for 
the results. The averages were carried to the 
nearest whole number decimal—as for example 
—.29 would be .30 and .24 would be .20. 


Name of school, about 150 answered. 

Approximate enrollment, range 75 to 225. 

Initial salary per year for man teacher with 
no experience, $2070. 

Annual increase for man teacher, $139.50. 

Initial salary per year for woman teacher 
with no experience, $1834.30. 

Annual increase for woman teacher, $124.30. 

ELMER C. EBY, 
Principal, Dos Palos Joint Union High Schoo! 


An Important Correction 
ip Editor: 


May we suggest the following correction to 
your April issue, under the heading of “Special 
Car Parties to Washington.” 

“The Canadian National Railways, the new 
way through the Canadian Rockies, requests to 
clarify the last paragraph of Column 1, Page 
251, in April issue, wherein it is noted that 
Californians wishing to travel via Northern 
gate-ways, through Portland, Oregon, may do 
so at $18.00 extra, and via Prince Rupert at 
$31.00 extra. 

As a matter of fact the transportation cost 
via Prince Rupert, although practically adding 
the trip to Alaska to the overland journey, is 
on exactly the same transportation basis of any 
routing through Portland, the added $13.00 rep- 
resenting meals and berth for two delightful 
days in the “Inside Passage” on palatial 


steamers, and a charge that should not enter 
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into transportation, although it is collected at 
time of purchase to protect steamer reserva- 
tions. 

The Canatiian National Railways also an- 
nounce special low price “Triangle Tour’ fares 
may be procured in California Office for move- 
ment from Portland, Seattle or Vancouver, for 
those who may journey East via other Northern 
Lines, thereby permitting what one might prac- 
tically call a complete tour of the North West 
and Canadian Rockies, at a minimum cost, and 
on one eastern movement. 

It is also of interest to note that those who 
cannot attend the N. E. A. in Washington may 
accompany their friends journeying’ east 
through Jasper National Park and the Canadian 
Rockies, by purchasing the ‘Triangle Tour’ from 
California and traveling with the N. E. A. as far 
as Jasper National Park, and in many cases 
thereby possibly reducing their travel costs, or, 
conditions may be reversed, and the N, E. A. 
moving west-bound would meet the Californian, 
in Jasper National Park, and complete the 
‘Triangle Tour’ through the Canadian Rockies, 
affording a side trip along the Alaskan Coast 
in addition to two delightful days on the ‘In- 
side Passage’.” 

Yours truly, 
W. F. BARRY, 

General Agent, Canadian National Railways. 


Palmer on Penmanship 
p= Mr. Chamberlain: 


I have just read in the March Sierra three 
paragraphs on writing systems, on page 163. 

This appears to be a direct effort to under- 
mine the growing sentiment for the Palmer 
Method of Business Writing in California. The 
statements referred to were evidently made 
without personal knowledge of the real facts 
and with the pre-conceived opinion that to quote 
university men on the subject of handwrting 
would be sufficient. 

Perhaps if the writer of the paragraphs above 
referred to would go to business offices and 
study the writing movements of men and women, 
whose penmanship must be as plain as print 
when written at a commercial speed, the view- 
point on this subject might be changed. 

Before quoting the opinions on practical pen- 
manship, of professors in the higher institu- 
tions of learning, it strikes me as a pretty good 
proposition to find out whether these educators 
who are attempting to undermine practical 
methods of teaching handwriting, write well 
themselves, have ever studied processes through 
vhich practical penmanship is being taught, or 
have ever taught students to write well. 


Results vs. Methods 

I recall that some years ago a prominent 
educator connected with one of the noted higher 
nstitutions of learning, conferred with me on 
‘he matter of preparing a scale for measuring 
Palmer Method Penmanship. When I advised 
him that, from my point of view, the first prac- 
tical thing to measure in good handwriting in 
the making, was posture, the second important 
thing, muscular relaxation, the third, speed and 


the fourth, form;—he told me frankly that he 
knew nothing of what I was talking about, and 
had no interest in the process, but that he 
wanted to measure readability only. 

This educator later wrote me in substance 
the following: “For purposes of measuring 
handwriting, I do not care whether it was writ- 
ten slowly or swiftly, in comfort or misery.” 
In other words, my friend in the university 
was not, and is not now, interested in the refor- 
mation of penmanship. He is not interested 
in teaching boys and girls early in school life, 
a style of penmanship which compels healthful 
posture and which permits writing hour after 
hour without physical strain, a style embodying 
legibility, rapidity, ease and endurance. 

Under no circumstances or conditions shall I 
ever under-estimate the value of a university 
education and the wonderful work being done in 
California and elsewhere, in scientific directions, 
by the splendid men and women connected with 
the higher institutions of this state and others. 
When I talk to public school pupils, I urge them 
to go as far as they can educationally and that 
they will always find a liberal education worth 
more than it costs in the expenditure of time, 
money and effort. 

Copybook Failure 

Obviously, however, a few university pro- 
fessors are attempting to drive the public school 
teachers and pupils back to the old copybook 
style of teaching handwriting. Under the copy- 
book plan, pupils drew letters slowly, carefully 
and laboriously, with finger movement and tense 
muscles, while sitting in unhealthful postures. 
To be sure, through this laborious system of 
drawing, pupils made in the circumscribed 
spaces below, almost facsimile reproductions of 
the mechanically perfected copies which were 
at the tops of the copybook pages. 

However, when pupils were placed in positions 
requiring reasonable speed and continuity in 
the process of writing, the penmanship itself 
retrograded swiftly and the sensitive muscles 
of the fingers gave way under the strain, the 
result being a jerky movement poorly adapted 
to the execution of good writing, and frequent- 
ly developed writer’s cramp. 


Vertical and Semi-slant 

Copybook practice was followed by a genera- 
tion of scribblers and great chirographic unrest 
among educators and business men. It was un- 
questionably the failure of the copybook sys- 
tems to teach practical penmanship, that lead 
to the vertical, and while vertical was hailed 
as a panacea for chirographic ills of childhood, 
it failed miserably as a practical system of 
handwriting. 

Business men would have none of it, some 
even going so far as to advertise that no verti- 
cal writers need apply, and so—vertical had to 
go. Then came the semi-slant, but again through 
the copybooks, which forced the continued use 
of cramped finger movement and the resultant 
unhealthful posture. 


Present Methods Best 
The only real improvement in the penmanship 
of the elementary schools of the United States 
(Continued on page 353) 
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Teachers’ Salaries Now and Forty Years Ago 
HE average layman has the impression that 


teachers are paid, large, even exorbitant 
salaries. It is common talk that teachers are 
well paid, that they receive more than adequate 
remuneration for their services. It is interest- 
ing on that account to discover upon investiga- 
tion that teachers in country schools are not 
receiving the salary they did thirty and forty 
years ago. 


From a record of the Superintendent of 
Scheols of 1879, John C. Ruddock, a table is 
here presented taking actual data directly from 
the record of that date, showing twenty-one 
schools that were running at that time and 
that are still in session. The table includes 
the names of the teachers in 1879, salaries paid 
then, salaries paid now, and the salaries then 
translated into present day values. 


In making the translation into present day 
purchasing power, it was necessary to take the 
estimated value of a dollar of 1890 as reported 
by the United States Labor Bureau as stated 
above. According to their figures a dollar in 
1890 would buy as much as $2.90 today. Not 
having the figures for 1879 it was assumed that 
a dollar in 1879 would be worth as much if not 
more than the dollar of 1890; for from other 
records at hand in the office it was discovered 
that more money was apportioned for the same 
schools in 1890 than in 1879, consequently that 








the dollar was worth less. 
is decidedly conservative. 

Table comprising salaries of teachers in 
twenty-one schools in Mendocino County in 1879 
with salaries paid the teachers in the same 
schools in 1922. One dollar in 1879 would pur 
chase as much as $2.90 in 1922. 


It will be seen that in practically every case 
the salary in 1879 had more purchasing power 
than the salary in the same school in 1923. The 
average salary in those districts in 1879 was 
$1587, as compared with $1279 today, a decrease 
of $302 upon each salary or 19 per cent. Not 
only was there such a reduction but the average 
number of months taught then was 7.44 as com- 
pared with 9 months today, in other words a 
decrease of 19 per cent in salary while requir- 
ing a month and a half more service during the 
year. 


The table therefor: 


Teachers are receiving much less salary to- 
day than they were then in these schools. It 
will be seen that there were twelve men in the 
twenty schools at that time. Today there are 
no men at all. Is it any wonder? Can a man 
teach in any one of these schools today and 
raise a family? Is it right to limit so important 
a profession in such a way as to exclude men 
from our country schools? 

ROY GOOD, 

County Superintendent Schools, Mendocino 

County, California, in his report for 1923. 


Actual Actual 


Actual Value of No. 

Months Monthly Yearly 1879 Salary Months 

Taught Salary Salary Salary in Taught 

SCHOOL TEACHER 1879 1879 in 1923 1923 1923 
Albion—W. W. Alexander........ 6 $ 75 $450.00 $1305.00 $1350.00 9 
Big River—C. C. Hamilton....... 8 90 720.00 2088.00 1700.06 10 
Bridgeport—Mary Ryan ........ 7 50 350.00 1015.00 1494.00 9 
Calpella—J. M. Cleland.......... 6% 70 455.00 1319.50 1280.00 9 
Comptche—Hattie Bromley ...... 9% 70 647.50 1877.75 1350.00 9 
Con Creek—Mrs. McDonald...... & 60 480.00 1392.00 1260.00 9 
Counts—May Carpenter ......... 8 75 600.00 1740.00 1260.00 9 
Farley—Annie Fowler .......... 8 80 640.00 1856.00 1215.00 9 
Galloway—Mary McClure ....... 7 65 455.00 1319.50 1200.00 9 

Garcia—Alice Chaplin .......... 7 60 420.00 1218.00 1040.00 Rly 

Gaskill—J. C. Shipley........... 6 70 420.00 1218.00 1200.00 8i% 
Indian Creek—Miss McCowan.... & 70 560.00 1624.00 1260.00 9 
Little Lake—F. S. Dashields..... & 85 680.00 1972.00 1260.60 9 
Little River—B. F. Higgins...... 7% 95 712.50 2066.25 1215.00 9 
Long Valley—Clark Bailey...... 6 70 420.00 1218.00 1356.00 9 
Manchester—Thos. Philben ...... 7 100 700.00 2030.00 1350.00 9 
Mill Creek—Kate Siddons....... 7% 65 576.25 1671.12 1260.00 9 
Sawyers—A. H. Day............. 8 80 640.00 1852.00 1170.00 9 
Whitcomb—Parker Hall ........ 7 60 420.00 1218.00 1125.00 9 
Willow—M. L. Weeks........... 8 75 600.00 1740.00 1305.00 9 
Yorkville—E. F. Adamson....... 7 80 560.00 1624.00 1260.00 9 
| ARB Raigad gy red 9 155 $1545 $11,506.25 $33,365.12 $26,859.00 189 
ROE 25.3 5 5G a ee 7.44 $73.60 $574.44 $1587.00 $1279.00 9 
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The All-Year or Four-Quarter School 
beer is the title of an interesting discussion 

n a recent number of the Los Angeles School 
journal, by Theodore Fulton, Principal of the 

}. fferson High School. In summarizing the re- 
its of his findings he makes the following 
itement as to the relative advantages and dis- 

idvantages of the four-quarter school. 
Advantages Disadvantages 

Organization 

More efficient because Takes more time be- 

more frequent. cause of frequency. 

Administration 
rmits more frequent Requires work under 
re-grading and close greater pressure. 

‘heck on assignments. 

Course of Study 
Hasier to subdivide. Too crowded for time. 
Pupil Welfare 
Provides place for Increases repeaters, 
children to be profit- graduates too young, 
ibly occupied, adds sometimes impairs 
nterest, saves time. health because of 
parents urging chil- 
dren on. 
Teacher Welfare 

\dditional salary Prevents travel and 

helps. study; has too many 

pupils, too much 
clerical work, etc. 
Questions brought forth the statements that 
\| health of either pupil or teacher could not 
be traced to additional summer work. High 
school teachers preferred the four-quarters 
chiefly on account of salary increase. The 
strong features of the all-year school are re- 
ported to be: Pupils are not held back so long 

n cases of failure, the school keeps control dur- 

ng summer; a better physical condition of chil- 

iren prevails; use of equipment twelve months 

nstead of ten months saves money for the city. 
1. The all year school has a place in the 

educational system of the city. 

The districts should be enlarged to permit 

of choice between types of schools. 

}. The teachers who are employed in all-year 
schools should be those willing to teach 
four quarters. 

i. More study should be given to the prob- 
lems involved. 

5. The organization of a four-quarter school 
is more difficult than the organization of a 
ten-months school; therefore only the best 
administrators should be selected for these 
particular schools. 

The principal (Mr. Warren A. Roe) of the all- 
ear school studied and reported on by the Los 

.ngeles Academic Council, was asked by Super- 

ntendent Corson to present additional facts 

n favor of the all-year school, and some quota- 

‘ions are given from his summary: 

“The all-year school is more democratic.” 

“It graduates 40 to 50 per cent more pupils.” 

“It accelerates the bright pupils 50 per cent 
mn number.” 

It accelerates the slow pupils 12% per cent in 
number.” 

“It reduces retardation to a minimum.” 


te 


“The all-year plant is a most economical plan 
It cares for increased numbers of pupils at a 
lessened classroom construction cost.” 


Initiative in School Children 

HE difficulty with respect to initiative is that 

there has been little conscious endeavor on the 
part of teachers for its development. We have 
recognized it when it has been thrust on our 
attention through an enforced holiday, an ir- 
regular party, old clothes day or some other 
freakish manner by which students have taken 
the reins in their own hands. 

But our “pets” and “favorites” are never those 
who display the most initiative. They are the 
docile ones, who are shrewd enough to fall in 
with our ideas, but not sufficiently courageous 
to have one of their own. 

Is it not about time for us to recognize the 
value of this trait for successful living, seek 
out the unfortunate individuals in whom it is 
lacking and consciously endeavor to develop 
it through class room procedure. 

The writer ventures the following specific 
methods for the development of initiative which 
have grown out of his experience as a class 
room teacher: 

1. Encourage general class discussions in 
which pupils have perfect freedom for the 
expression of ideas and _ opinions. Let 
pupils do more of the talking. 

2. Give credit for work accomplished in addi- 
tion to or different from the required 
amount. Let the pupils feel that any con- 
struction work on the subject will be re- 
warded. 

3. Encourage the pupil to bring to class re- 
sults of special studies which the rest have 


not done. 
4. Make assignments sufficiently general to 
give play to individual initiative. For 


example, while exact page assignments 

must be given for the weaker students in 

library readings, extra credit should be 
given to students who have shown sufficient 
initiative to work out their own references. 

5. Teach the pupil to organize his time and 
discover effective methods of study. 

6. Have pupils discover qualities of expert 
leaders in the various vocations. 

. Make due provisions for individual differ- 
ences. Don’t select tasks for the pupil at 
which he is certain to fail outright. 

8. Provide by routine for all matters which 

do not actually demand thought. 

9. Find and train genius to capacity. 

10. Develop in pupil a proper respect for 

authority. 

In addition to the foregoing the administra- 
tion can aid materially in developing initiative 
through student self-government, providing for 
a due consideration of all student proposals in 
the policy of the school, and through student 
athletics, debates, social functions, and other 
activities. 


~~ 


JOHN W. HARBESON, 
Director Child Welfare, Pasadena City 
Schools, in Pasadena Educational Re- 
search Bulletin. 
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Professional Spirit 

GREAT philosopher once said: “Science is 
the growing edge between the known and 
the unknown.” This definition should fit equal- 
ly well for religion and for education. The 
professional spirit in education is the spirit that 
keeps this “growing edge” always alive. It is 
the spirit which hopes, believes and works, and 

yet judges, curtails and condemns. 
It cuts 
burdening 


away the disused parts, the over- 
parts, the parts which have served 
their function and are done, but it keeps alive 


the valuable, positive, vital “green edge” of 
continual growth. 
No human group needs to. preserve this 


“prowing edge’ more carefully than does the 
teaching group. It needs the professional spirit 
in its quickening, invigorating phase. It also 
needs the professional spirit in its phase of 
sane adjustment, balanced reasoning, and un- 


selfish action. 

It needs to guard itself against the develop- 
ment of iron-cold prejudices. It needs to pre- 
serve in itself youth’s capacity to feel with 
to think with others. To this im- 
pulse toward growth a full experience of life 
should add judgment, but it should not add 
sterility. 


others and 


FRED M. HUNTER in his Bulletin. 


” 

Modern Mathematics. By Raleigh Schorling 
and John R. Clark—Seventh year, 256 p; 
Eighth year, 254 p.; Ninth year, 382 p. il. 
World Book Company 1924. 

The Lincoln School has done great pioneer 
work in many fields. It has blazed good trails. 
It has utilized effectively the best methods of 
modern science. 


Schorling and Clark are Lincoln School men. 
They have produced a three-book-series of sane, 
practical, modern mathematics that ranks at the 
very forefront of present-day school texts. 

The materials in these admirable volumes 
have been devised, formulated, criticized, tried 
in class, revised, tried and criticized again and 
again. Trial editions were subjected to rigorous 
cooperative tests in public schools in various 
parts of the United States. The books, as now 
presented, are the end-products of severe trial 
on the anvil of actual school experience. 

They are pedagogically sound, satisfying 
progressive, well arranged, and well printed. 
Among the many fine features of the series is 
the full recognition of certain basic psychologi- 
cal procedures, as follows: 

1. The presentation of the problem situation. 

2. A challenge to the pupil. ‘ 

3. Provision tor the discovery of principles 

by the pupil. 

4. Provision for individual differences. 

Typical chapter headings will indicate the 
modern approach,—Making accurate measure- 
ments; How to find the area of common figures; 
The secret of thrift; Making money earn money; 
The nature of insurance; Why people pay taxes; 
What everyone should Know about statistics. 

“Modern Mathematics™” is in agreement with 
the recommendations of the National Committee 
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on Mathematical Requirements as to conten: 
and with modern educational psychology as ¢»5 
technique. It is bound to exercise a wide and 
profound betterment in the grades for which it 
it designed. V. Macc. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited by Milton 
M. Smith, Head of Department of English 


Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 180 p ij 
Charles E. Merrill Company, 1924. 50 cents 


This new edition is based on the idea that 
Shakespeare was first and foremost a writer of 
plans, and that a true play is intended to he 
played. The introduction discusses Shakespeare 
as an actor and play-wright, and gives a vivid 
account of the Elizabethan theater and the way 
in which “Julius Caesar” was produced in 
Shakespeare's time. It offers helpful sugges- 
tions for the study of the play in the classroom 
as a dramatic production. 


Stage directions have been interpolated 
throughout the text. These directions make the 
action more vivid and help to visualize the play 
in its Elizabethan setting. 


The edition contains helpful notes; questions; 
and an appendix which gives information in re- 
gard to the characters of the play, costuming, 
scenery, and noise machines. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs from the William 
Faversham production. V. Macc. 


The Short Constitution. Elementary American- 
ism Series. Being a consideration of the 
Constitution of the United States, with par- 
ticular preference to the guaranties of life, 
liberty, and property contained therein, 
sometimes designated the Bill of Rights,- 
By Martin J. Wade and William F. Russell. 
Annotations by Charles H. Meyerholz. 
Fourth and rev. ed. 228 p. with 15 p. suppl. 
il. American Citizen Publishing Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 1924. $1.25. 


Someone has said that native-born Americans 
are especially in need of “Americanization.” 
Any serious-minded person, whether native or 
foriegn born, can find much of interest and help 
toward better citizenship, in a study of our 
great Bill of Rights. Federal Judge Martin 
J. Wade, who presided at the trials of many 
“obstructionists” during the World War, has 
made a concise and useful handbook. It is filled 
with pregnant sayings. He states for example, 
on page 108, that the Constitution “guards the 
cottage of the widow with the same jealous 
care that it does the ten-story building of the 
bank.” 

The supplement tells “How to Write An Ora- 
tion upon the Constitution.” There is a national 
wave of such oratory, much of which is stimu- 
lating and helpful. V. Macc. 


How We Are Sheltered. A Geographical Reader. 


By James Franklin Chamberlain. Home and 
World Series. 156 p. il. Macmillan, 1924. 
How We Travel. 182 p. il. 


There are two great categories of geographic 
One deals with foreign lands and 


readers. 
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strange people in a detached, factual, and arid 
manner. The other talks about “us” and con- 
neets, in a myriad vital and practical way, the 
romance of geography with our daily life. 


In this latter class belong the admirable series 

readers by Professor Chamberlain. He has 
permeated his attractive books, to a notable 
degree, with the humanistic and social spirit 
of the best modern geography. 


The center of interest is the child himself. 
The world is seen through his eyes. Some of 
the chapter topics in “How We Are Sheltered,” 
will serve to illustrate this basic principle of 
child-centeredness,— How Bricks are Made; 
Fire and Its Uses; Nails; Glass; Petroleum. 


“How We Travel” tells, in lively and pic- 
turesque phrase, many of the ordinary and 
extraordinary ways in which mankind moves 
from place to place over this mottled planet. 


Special features of these well bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated readers are,—the emphasis 
upon conservation; aids for silent reading; close 
coordination of pictures and text; clarity and 
logic of topical presentation; free use of per- 
sonal and conversational style. 


These volumes, like their predecessors in the 
four-book series,—“‘“How We Are Fed and How 
We Are Clothed” (reviewed in Sierra Vol. 19:451, 
656), are certain to enjoy a wide usage where- 
ever progressive methods in geographic teach- 
ing are used. V. Macc. 


Essentials of Algebra. By David Eugene Smith 
and William David Reeve. 360 p. il. Ginn, 
1924. 


Algebra has been conspicuous, among the sub- 
jects comprising the high school curriculum, 
in the recent changes in the spirit of teaching 
and the material of the course. Smith and 
Reeve have prepared a compact text that em- 
bodies the best modern thought on algebra- 
teaching. 

Every well-read and intelligent citizen, what- 
ever his occupation may be, must be familiar 
with four basic algebraic ideas,—the formula, 
the graph, the directed number and the simplest 
type of equation. The authors of “Essentials” 
have successfully divided the text into two parts, 

-Part I, the Chief Uses of Algebra; Part II, for 
College Entrance. 


The timed practice tests, systematically dis- 
tributed throughout the book, are of special 
note. V. Macc. 


Eiveryday Problems of American Democracy. 
By John T. Greenan and Albert B. Meredith. 
506 p. Hougton, Mifflin. 1924. $1.60. 


Actual problems, in as nearly as possible the 
same circumstances as they are met in real life, 
are the basis of this thoroughly modern book. 
In earlier school days teachers tried to teach 
everything in any way connected with a sub- 
ject in the hope that the student later might be 
able to relate these facts to life problems. 

Today the tendency is to retain in the 
currienlum only those matters for which a posi- 
tive case can be made. The case method of in- 


struction, as widely used in law and business 
administration, is now carried over into the 
field of social sciences in this stimulating vol- 
ume by Greenan and Meredith. 

The authors have well succeeded in presenting 
fairly, regardless of their own convictions, the 
arguments on each side of current problems. 
Clear, simple language and an interesting style 
are conspicuous. The material is concisely ar- 
ranged, with copious references. 

Typical problems treated are: Shall we pro- 
hibit all immigration into the United States? 
Is justice obtainable in our Courts? Shall we 
prohibit divorce in the United States? Shall 
we adopt the Plumb plan of government owner- 
ship of interstate railroads? 

Training in grappling with the fundamental 
facts underlying current problems will prepare 
our high school young people to assume the 
duties of the citizen. V. Macc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 





How to Debate—By Robert Weston Babcock 
and John Henderson Powell. 288 pp. Lip- 
pincott, 1923. 

Workaday English. A book to stimulate the 
interest of working boys and girls—By 
Stella Stewart Center. Century Vocational 
Series, edited by Charles A, Prosser. 211 
pp. Il. Century, 1923. 


Second Anthology of Verse Writers’ Club of 
Southern California, 1923-24. 150 pp. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., 1923. 


Faulty Pargraphs for Composition Classes—By 
Lawrence Campbell Lockley and Phyllis 
Harrington Lockley. 65 pp. Harr Wagner 
Publishing Co., 1923. 


Progressive Road to Silent Reading—By Wil- 
liam L. Ethinger, Edgar Dubs Shimer, James 
J. O'Regan. Fifth Year, 308 pp., il. Sixth 
Year, 372 pp., il. Silver, Burdett, 1923. 

How to Teach Phonics—By Mary L. Dougherty. 
Riverside Educational Monographs. 89 pp. 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1923. $1.20. 


English Phonetics. A manual for teachers of 
reading and for teachers of non-English- 
speaking pupils—By Frank E. Parlin. 177 
pp. Little, Brown, 1923. 

Paul in Picture Land—By Richard A. Clarke. 
144 pp. Il. Little, Brown, 1923. 75 cents. 

In the Jungle with Cheerups and the Quixies— 
By Grace Bliss Stewart. 165 pp. Il. Little, 
Brown, 1923. 75 cents. 

Field and Tree—By Zoe Meyer. 172 pp. II. 
Little, Brown, 1923. 70 cents. 


Other Languages 
Heine’s Poems (Roses and Cypress)—Trans- 
lated by Clara Horine. 58 pp. Stratford 
Co., 1923. 
La Maison—By Henry Boardeaux. Introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabularly by Leopold 


(Continued on page 355) 
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A Choice List of Victor Records 
For English Classes 


Shakespeare Songs and Interpretations 
Come Away, Death (“Twelfth Night’’) (2) Take, Oh Take 
Those Lips Away (“Measure for Measure’’) Dixon > 17662 
) 


O Mistress Mine (“Twelfth Night’) Dixon 
The Casket Scene (“Merchant of Venice”’) 
Shylock’s Speech Sothern—Marlowe 
(2) Mercy Speech (“Merchant of Venice’’) 
Full Fathom Five Thy Father Lies 
(2) Where the Bee Sucks (“The Tempest”) Werrenrath > 17702 
Sigh No More, Ladies (“Much Ado About Nothing’’) Disa) 
Songs from Srott 
Ave Maria (“Lady of the Lake”) 
Hail to the Chief (“Lady of the Lake’) Victor Male ae a 55052 
They Bid Me Sleep (“Lady of tt e Lake”’) Littlefield 
The Toils are Pitch’d (“Lady of t'e Lake’) Littlefield 18674 
Oh, Hush Thee My Baby (“Guy Mannering”) Lyric Quartet 18417 


Dickens Readings 
Micawber (“David Copperfield’’) Battis 
Uriah Heep (“David Copperfield’’) Battis \ 35556 
Cap’n Cuttle (“Dombey and Son’’) Battis 
Squeers, the Schoolmaster (“Nicholas Nickelby”’) Battis bas 616 
Selections from Tennyson 

Sweet is True Love (“Lancelot and Elaine’) Baker 18146 
Blow, Trumpet 

(“The Coming of Arthur’’) Orpheus Male Quartet 35581 
Sweet and Low (“The Princess’’) Lyric Quartet 18417 

Songs and Readings from Longfellow 

The Bridge Hayden Male Quartet 16217 
A Psalm of Life Humphr 
The Villae Blackemith fee sbaGe 
Onaway! Awake, Beloved! Altho 

(“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’’) ee \ 55°59 


For descriptive notes concerning these selections and hundreds 
of others equally nseful in the English classroom, sre, “The Hictrola 
in Correlation with English and American Literature,” gtuen free by 
dealers in Hictor products, or sent upon application ta 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Dersry 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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items of Public Interest from Proceedings 
of the State Board of Education 
March 31-April 5, 1924 

Ts board was informed that, through the 

courtesy of Mr. Harr Wagner, the February 
issue of the Western Journal of Education was 
devoted to the Bird and Arbor Day material 
which Mrs. Grace C. Stanley had been author- 
ized to print in a bulletin, jointly with the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

A telegram was received from Bruce H. 
Painter, High School Principal at Petaluma, re- 
questing the board to defer action on the Muz- 
zey history until after the high = school 
principals’ convention, 

The board authorized the Commissioner of 
Vocational Education to call an art conference, 
to be held in San Francisco, at the Palace of 
Fine Arts, May 8th, 9th and 10th. 

It was the sense of the board that the schools 
be allowed about two years to experiment and 
come to an agreement as to the system of 
writing which would best fit the needs of the 
schools. The board therefore voted that fur- 
ther publication of the Zaner-Bloser Copy Books 
be suspended and that no writing system be 
adopted immediately upon the expiration of the 
contract with the Zaner-Bloser Company, June 
30, 1924. 

The contracts with Row, Peterson & Company, 
Chieago, for the Free & Treadwell Primer, First 
Reader and Second Reader, were renewed for 
four years, beginning July 1, 1924. 

The contract with Rand, McNally & Company 
for the Beginner’s History by William Mace was 
renewed for four years beginning July 1, 1924. 

The contract with The Macmillan Company 
for the Advanced History by Beard & Bagley 
was renewed for four years, beginning July 1, 
1924, 

Objections were raised to the following rule 
of the board: 

“It shall be inadmissible for any author, 
publisher, or representative of author or 
publisher to discuss the merits of any text- 
book with any member of the State Board 
of Education, or with any commissioner, 
textbook assistant, or other official of said 
Board of Education, during such time as the 
textbook, series, or system is under con- 
sideration. No oral presentation shall ever 
be made except on request, and under rules 
prescribed by the State Board of Education; 
and any written presentation or communica- 
tion relating to the textbook, series, or sys- 
tem in question, whether intended for mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, or for com- 
missioners, textbook assistants, or other 
officials of said board, must be addressed to 
the State Board of Education. The cabinet 
will hold hearings at which the representa- 
tives of the book companies may present 





the merits of their books. No hearing may 
be conducted by the cabinet unless at least 
four members are present, two of whom 
shall be the executive secretary and the 
commissioner of elementary schools.” 


The above rule was amended by striking out 
that portion of the rule which precludes and 
prohibits representatives of the book publishers 
from taking up with any member of the board 
the subject of the merits of any textbook at 
any time that is mutually convenient. 


The Texthook Committee reported that on 
account of the saving that had been made in 
various ways, there would be sufficient money 
in the Schoolbook Fund to enable the board to 
furnish geography readers for at least one 
grade. It was agreed that after the material 
which had been submitted by the publishers 
had been reviewed and the reports prepared the 
board would meet in special session at the call 
of the president to consider the adoption of the 
text. 


The board authorized the printing of 20,000 
copies of the Manual on health inspection and 
health instruction, prepared by Dr. Stolz at the 
board’s direction, and 100,000 individual health 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well, 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Bros. Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere, 
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Recently Published 
JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Freperick G. NICHOLS 


Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University; formerly 
Director of Commercial Education, State of Pennsylvania. 


240 pages. $1.40. 


HIS book supplies a general introduction to business train- 
! ing and practice and may be used either as an independent 
text or as a foundation for the study of bookkeeping. It 
includes the usual paper work which has been regarded as an 
important part of elementary bookkeeping. It is designed for 
boys and girls before they begin to specialize in business occupa- 
tions and is suitable for junior high schools or the equivalent 
grades. 

The work is divided into two parts: Part One, general busi- 
ness training, and Part Two, junior vocational business training. 
Part I teaches young people such common matters of business 
information as: why and how they should save, how to invest 
their savings, the functions of a bank and how to use its facilities, 
how travelers may carry money safely, how money may be sent 
safely, how to ship packages, how to use the telephone and tele- 
graph, how to use railroad information service, filing methods, 
use of directories, simple business law, insurance, preparing rec- 
ord blanks, business forms, personal records, etc. 

In Part II special emphasis is placed upon the duties and 
training required of junior clerical workers. Here are taken 
up such positions as messenger, mail clerk, file clerk, receiving 
clerk, stock clerk, shipping clerk, cashier, office machine opera- 
tor, entry clerk, order clerk, billing clerk, time keeper, and pay- 
roll clerk. Instruction in theory is followed by practice in the 
actual work of these positions. All of these unit courses may 
be regarded not only as junior vocational training, but as try-outs 
of a definite character, and also as vocational guidance courses. 

The practice exercises provide definite drill in connection with 
each subject and the special exercises at the end of each chapter 
are designed to make the pupil think. The text is fully illustrated 
with model business forms and papers. (An outfit made up of 
blanks and forms is supplied separately. Price, $7.40.) 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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and development record cards to be distributed 
with the manual. 

A discussion of Muzzey’s history was the 
special order of business for Thursday after- 
noon. Following a statement by Mr. J. B. 
Giffen, member of the City Board of Education, 
Sacramento, the matter was discussed at length 
and was participated in by the members of the 
board. It was voted to postpone action, in 
deference to the request of the high school 
principals, until after the high school prin- 
cipals’ convention. The matter was made a 
special order of business for the morning of 
June 26. : 

The contract was renewed for four years with 
Rand, McNally & Company for the Thorndike 
Arithmetic, Book One, Book Two and Book 
Three, with the substitution of problems fur- 
nished by Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike for those 
contained on pages 178 and 181, which had been 
given publicity as being propaganda. 

The following resolution was adopted, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the com- 
missioner of vocational education: 

“Resolved, That the State Board of Education 
request high school boards of education to ap- 
point community advisory committees to confer 
with high school principals and the State Com- 
missioner of Vocational Education to the end 
that the most effective and practicable program 
for part-time education be worked out in each 
community.” 

The forms for the supervisor’s and admini- 
strator’s credentials, recommended by the Com- 
mission of Credentials, were approved by the 
board, 

The offer of The Macmillan Company to fur- 
nish without extra expense new plates with 
revisions for the Beard & Bagley history was 
accepted. 

A three-year course for graduation from the 
State Teachers’ Colleges, as requested by the 
presidents, was approved, the requirement to be 
effective for all candidates for the diploma on 
and after September 15, 1927. 

By unanimous consent of the joint meeting 
of the State Board of Education and the State 
Teachers’ College Presidents, the number of 
inits in Education required for the elementary 

rtificates by the State Teachers Colleges was 
reduced from 32 to 24 units. 


The De Vry Motion Picture Machine is win- 
ning high prestige among school people because 
of its excellent qualities. Little did Mr. C. E. 
Douglas, assistant superintendent of Baltimore 
schools think, when he filled out the little card 
No. 23 3 9—at the De Vry N. E. A. Exhibit, that 
he would be presented with a $250.00 De Vry 
Machine. Expressing his regrets that the 700 
other registrants were not equally fortunate. 
Mr. Douglas in his letter of thanks further 
states, “I shall be very happy to be the possessor 
of this excellent machine, and I will use it to 
sreat advantage.” The drawing was made in 
the offices of Mr. D. G. Hays at the Chicago 
School Board, by Mr. Hays, attended by Mr. 
Nelson L. Greene, Editor of “The Educational 
Screen” Magazine. 
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Motivated 
Elementary English 


HODGE and LEE’S 


Elementary English: 
Spoken and Written 


This series of texts motivates oral 
and written composition through games, 
dialogues, dramatization, picture study, 
clubs, -and class activities based on the 
pupil’s native interests. 

Motivation does not apply alone to 
the oral and written composition, but 
also to the work in correct expression, 
grammar, letter writing, word study, 
and other phases of English. 


This is the series which functions in 
the pupil’s daily habits. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


TEXTS BY 


S. S. CURRY, PH. D., LITT. D. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


A text designed to meet the needs of 
high school students in Reading, Speak- 
ing and Conversation, as Oral English is 
becoming increasingly important as a 
phase of education. 


LITTLE CLASSICS FOR 
ORAL ENGLISH 


Initiative steps in Expression, employ- 
ing the Problem Method, and containing 
in Footnotes helpful suggestions on 
methods of teaching Oral English. 


For further information and special rates for 
class use on these and other texts, Address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 
(Publishers) 

Copley Square 

Boston, Mass. 
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Readers for Every Need 


The Beacon Readers, a successful series of phonic 
method readers, developing phonics synthetically and 
by means of the initial blend. 


The Field Readers, emphasizing both method and 
content, and approaching phonics by an analytic pro- 
cedure. The material is new and duplicates nothing 
in other readers. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers, made up 
of literature that every child should know, and with 


a wealth of helps, questions, and biographies. 


The Horn Learn-To-Study Readers,—more than 
scientific silent readers,—they are part of a far-reach- 
ing study scheme. 


Write for details 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


Arrillaga Musical College of San Francisco. 
Five weeks special instruction, beginning June 
23rd. 

The courses of study will include: History 
of Music, Harmony, Solfeggio, Vocal Pedagogy, 
Violin Pedagogy, Outlines of Composition, Psy- 
chology -and Philosophy of Music, Chorus, Or- 
chestra, Classical Dancing. 

Members of these classes may arrange for 
ndividual instruction during the open hours 
rom any of the teachers of the school at the 
isual rates. A booklet of more detailed in- 
formation will be mailed to anyone applying 
to Miss Frances Flavel, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Berkeley Summer School Session, Public 
School Music and Music Appreciation: June 30 
to July 25. Conducted by Frances Arnold Green- 
wood and Olive Wilson Dorrett. 

This school will be open to all persons; super- 
visors, teachers, students and others who are 
seeking assistance in the teaching of music in 
the schools or who are in search of a broader 
understanding of music. 

Special attention will be given to problems 
which confront every teacher and supervisor 
—~elimination of monotones, ear training, part 
singing, development of rhythm, ete. All of 
the classes will be graded according to previous 
training. 

There will be a splendid display of material 
for supplementary work. This will be used 
every day by the students, giving practical 
knowledge of choruses suitable for the upper 
grades, Glee club songs, rhythmic songs and 
games, rote material, books, etc. Much will be 
offered in the way of outlines, suggestions and 
other aids, 

For information address: 
nold Greenwood, 2356 West 
Angeles, California. 


Mrs. Frances Ar- 
29th Place, Los 


California School of Arts and Crafts—June 
23 to Aug. 1. Regular and special teaching 
credentials may be secured through this Sum- 
mer School. Teachers can secure two or four 
units of credit necessary to obtain credentials 
or renewal of credentials, and also take selected 
courses in the Arts, Crafts, and Household Arts 
to complete a full summer session course of six 
units. 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, will give courses in both 
Constitution and Public Education in California. 

This is the Eighteenth Annual Summer Ses- 
sion. Classes will be held in Berkeley (2119 
Allston Way) and Oakland (College Avenue 
and Broadway). Tuition for full-day attendance 
is $30; for half-day attendance, $18. 

The Art and Craft courses include: Applied 
Design; Art Anatomy; Basketry and Beadwork; 
Batik; Block Printing and Stenciling; Book- 
binding; Constitution; Constructive Design; 
Costume Design and Illustration; Drapery and 
Features; Elementary and Advanced Antique; 
Figure Painting; Figure Sketching; Freehand 
Drawing; Graphic Design and Lettering; Home 
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UP-TO-DATE MATHEMATICS 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, and Clarence 
E. Comstock, Professor of Mathematics, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA 
and CBA HURDLE TESTS 


This first- year algebra emphasizes the 
close connection between algebra and arith- 
metic, stresses work with the graph, and 
gives many simple exercises, 


The CBA Hurdle Tests include a series of 
nineteen diagnostic tests covering all the 
fundamental algebraic operations. 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The function is here presented explicitly as 
the central and controlling idea. The book 
also introduces a radical and _ successful 
method of handling problems. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Both of these books use the analytical 
method of attack and stress important the- 
orems. They present a good choice of ex- 
ercises and frequent summaries. The books 
may be had bound together or singly. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Chicago (Dept. E-112) New York 
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Teachers— 
YOU ARE FITTED 


because of your appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the fundamentals of a child’s training, 


for an unusually sympathetic and 
profitable position with us. 


One kindergarten teacher earned 
$2000 in addition to her salary 
last year by devoting after- 
school hours only to our work. 


This is likewise a great VA- 
CATION opportunity for 
Principals and Teachers. 


Write us fully about yourself 
BOX No. 5—THIS MAGAZINE 
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As Beneficial to Teachers as to their Pupils 


The Music Students Piano Course 


Authorized as a textbook by the Board of Education of the State of California. 


Endorsement by an Eminent Authority 


“Il am now using THE MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE (after having carefully 
examined other courses), and am pleased to say that the results obtained thus far are 
most gratifying—alike in performance and general musicianship. I! shall be pleased to 
recommend this Course in the future, as | have quite satisfied myself that it is equally 
practical and beneficial to teachers as well as to their students.’ 


ARTHUR TRAVES GRANFIELD. 





Free Offer to Piano Teachers 
The First Quarter of the First Year of the 


MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE 


Has been as highly praised as it has been widely used, but the editors, seeking perfec- 
tion, have just revised and enriched this beginners’ book. In accord with the pro- 
gressive methods of today both clefs are used at the start; and in order to give the 
beginner an abundance of material the 56 pages of these first nine lessons have been 
crowded as full of attractive music as possible. 


We want every user of the course and every wide-awake teacher to have a free copy 
of this new edition, therefore send at once your full name and address with the num- 
ber of your piano pupils to 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





Newly Authorized Texts 
For High Schools 


WHAT IS AMERICANISM?—G. M. Wilson. A collection of the 
noblest and most patriotic utterances of our national leaders from 
Revolutionary times to the present. 

ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS—C. J. Bullock. A clear, straight- 
forward statement of essential theory. Recently revised. 

A BOOK OF CHORUSES—Chadwick, McConathy, Birge and 
Miessner. A compilation of the greatest choral music representative 
of successive periods in music history, including much contemporary 
American music, 


For Junior High Schools 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS, BOOK THREE — Charters, 
Betz, and Cowan. A book which will get results because of the clear- 
ness of its directions and its appeal to children’s interests. 

THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER, BOOK THREE—Starch and 
Mirick. Each lesson has a purpose; it is not just a list of words. 

PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES, BOOK FOUR. An ideal as- 
sembly and instruction book for junior high schools. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 





@ 
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Architecture; Instrumental Drawing; Interior 
Decoration; Jewelry; Loom Weaving; Mechani- 
eal Drawing; Metal Work; Methods of Teaching; 
Modeling; Nature Drawing; Outdoor Landscape 
Painting; Outdoor Sketching; Paper Folding and 
Cardboard Work; Pen-and-Ink; Perspective; Pri- 
mary Construction Work; Project Work; Public 
Mdueation in California; Stitchery; Theory of 
Color; Tied and Dyed; Wash Drawing; Water 
‘olor. 

The Summer Session Catalog is an unusually 
attractive illustrated brochure, and may be ob- 
tained by addressing F. H. Meyer, Director, 2119 
Allston Way, Berkeley. 


California School of Fine Arts. June 23 to 
Aug. 2. Intensive training in the fine and 
ipplied arts. Credits are given toward Normal 
Teachers Course. There will be a number of 
noteworthy classes of special interest to art 
teachers. For catalogue write to Lee F. Ran- 
dolph, Director, 999 California St., San Francisco, 


Chico State Teachers’ College: Mt. Shasta 
Summer Session, Sisson, California, June 23 to 
August Ist. 

The Mount Shasta region is a wonderful lo- 
cality for study and recreation. The 1924 Sum- 
mer Session offers strong courses in Art, 
Biological Sciences, Education, History, Home 
Economics, Industrial Art, Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Physical Sciences, Primary Work, 
Social Sciences, U. S. Government... Registra- 
tion is limited to 250. The session is financed 
by a faculty committee. 

For information address Dean of the Summer 
Session, State Teachers’ College, Chico, Calif. 


Fresno State Teachers’ College, Sierra Sum- 
mer School: Monday, June 30 to Friday, August 
8, at Huntington Lake. 

Huntington Lake is situated in the Sierra 
Nevadas, about seventy miles northeast of 
Fresno, at an elevation of seven thousand feet. 
The region is one of great natural beauty and 
the summer climate is stimulating. Good sys- 
tems of transportation are available, both by 
train and by automobile stage. The mountain 

ads are maintained in excellent condition. 
Huntington Lake is gaining rapidly in popu- 

rity. The officials of the Sierra National For- 
est estimate that a total of about twenty-two 
housand persons visited the locality during the 
past season. 

The grade of instruction is the same as that 
the regular session. Courses for the coming 
session will be selected from the Departments of 
Education, Art, Biology, Geology, Physical Edu- 
cation, History and Social Science, Mechanical 
Drawing, English and Modern Languages. A 
wider variety of courses will be offered than 
during any previous session, and the faculty 
will be somewhat larger. A course on American 
Government will be offered to meet the new re- 
quirement of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Additional courses in Music will also be 
given. For circular address W. B. Givens, Dean 
of Summer School, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California, 


tired out 


Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 
‘T-49-3-24 


AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
SCHOOL PEN 


Esterbrook No. 556 


This pen is more widely used 
than any other in our schools, 
because of its fine point and 
easy, elastic action; also be- 
cause it is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel pen 
manufacturer. 


FREE 


“100 Famous Signatures” 


Send 15 cents for the 12 most 
popular Esterbrook pens. With 
them we will mail you an at- 
tractive, interesting booklet, 
containing the autographs of 
100 famous men and women. 
Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 


Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 
Fundamentals of Chemistry— 
By CARL WILLIAM GRAY Heid of, Shemistey Depts 


Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 


CLAUDE W. SANDI FUR Head of Home Physical Science, 


Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 


HOWARD J. HANNA Head of Chemistry Dept., 


Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles. 
468 Pages, 201 Illustrations—$1.68 Postpaid 
This text is written to give the maximum amount of information with the 
least waste of energy on the part of both teacher and student. It is con- 


structed on modern pedagogical principles, rather than on time-honored 
historical precedents. 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy— 
By JOHN T. GREENAN Dept. of Social Science, 


East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
ALBERT B. MEREDITH = Commissioner of Education for Connecticut. 
xviit506 pages—$1.60 Postpaid 
It is the type of textbook recommended in the Report of the Committee 


on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


612 Howard Street San Francisco, Calif. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SCHORLING-CLARK 
MATHEMATICS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and JOHN R. CLARK 


This modern course in mathematics for the seventh, eighth, and ninth school 
years was worked out by experimental teaching in the classroom, covering a 
period of three years and involving the codperation of over 150 teachers 
throughout the country. It is incorporated in a series of three textbooks: 

Modern Mathematics: Seventh School Year, $.88. 

Modern Mathematics: Eighth School Year, $.88. 

Modern Algebra: Ninth School Year, $1.36. 
The series is the embodiment of the ideal curriculum for these grades as laid 
down by the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements and rep- 
resents the best approved practice. Experimental editions were tried out, 
revised, and re-revised. In the present form these books are the product of 
the most thorough-going example of codperative curriculum-making that has 
been made in any subject. Approved April 9th for listing in California. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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George Washington University: July 7 to 
August 16. For catalog, address W. C. Ruediger, 
Director, Washington, D. C., who is also dis- 
tributing an interesting illustrated booklet on 
Vashington, to teachers who are planning to 
ittend the N. E. A. Convention. 


Humboldt State Teachers’ College: June 23 

August 1. Among the teacher training 
ourses offered are Children’s Literature, Pri- 
nary Methods, Elementary Manual Training, 
rressmaking, Millinery, Public School Music, 
ind Sociology. 

The College courses include, Industrial So- 
iology, Economics 1A, English 1A, History 8A, 
and Machine Shop. 

The school conducts a cafeteria. Breakfasts 
and dinners, for six weeks will be $30. Noon 
lunch, extra, according to what is ordered. There 
are limited school dormitory accommodations. 
Reservations will be made in the order of the 
requests. Rates—$12.00 per student for six 
weeks, 

For circular, address N. B. Van Matre, Presi- 
dent, Arcata, California. 


Ithaea Conservatory of Music Affiliated 
Schools: Although instruction will be offered 
n all branches of music and expression, special 
stress is this year given to two very important 
subjects,—- courses for Music Supervisors and 
courses for Supervisors of Speech Correction. 

The Summer Course for Supervisors of Music 
is under the direction of Albert Edmund Brown, 
first president of the Eastern Music Supervisor’s 
Conference, Dean Brown will be assisted by 
Laura Bryant, editor of the Eastern School 
Musie Herald; also twenty other prominent 
teachers, 

The Summer Course for Supervisors of Speech 
Correction will be in charge of Dr. Frederick 
Martin, for seven years Director of Speech Im- 
provement for the New York City Board of 
Education. The methods used by him in his 
‘linies were employed by the United States 
\rmy in its Reconstruction Hospitals for the 
rehabilitation of soldiers who suffered with 

me form of speech disorder due to “Shell 
Shock” or trauma. 

The physical environment of Ithaca, (the 
home of Cornell University and other schools) is 
ieal for Summer School Sessions. The city is 
located at the head of Lake Cayuga, and in the 
very center of the famous and picturesque 
ringer Lakes Region. The Saturdays of the 
Summer Session are devoted to excursions to 
the many well known gorges, lakes and parks 
of the locality; while the evenings are laregly 
levoted to faculty and student concerts and 
social events. A very attractive Summer School 
atalogue may be obtained by addressing the 
Registrar of the School, Ithaca, New York. 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects: Five 
weeks session, beginning June 29. Summer 
Normal Course, by Dr. Frederick Martin. 

Lecturer at the Post Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. Formerly Director of 
Speech Improvement, Board of Education, New 








Teachers Should Set 
a Sensible Example 


To cramp your feet into ill-fitting 
“stylish” shoes is a youthful folly. 
You know better. You know that 
naturally shaped Ground Gripper 
Shoes are the only logical footwear. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Men, women and children find 
quick relief from foot ills and many 
physical troubles by wearing these 
sensibly shaped shoes. Your feet are 
—above all—comfortable. Yet, in 
the new styles of modified Ground 
Grippers, you can have shoes that 
look well and fit wonderfully. Try 
them on! 


GROUND GRIPPER 
SHOE STORES 


San Francisco - - 687 Market St. 


Oakland - - - - - §20-16th St. 
Stockton - - - - 21 Sutter St. 
Long Beach - - - 407 Pine Ave. 


Los Angeles - - - 714 Hill St. 
“On the Mezzanine” 


Order by mail—just send outline of 
stockinged feet traced on paper, size 
numbers on lining of best-fitting 
shoes, and full details of troubles 
experienced with ordinary shoes. 
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FIFTY GOOD BOOKS—Endorsed by the California Board of Education 


For High Schools 
English Composition 
Effective Expression, by Rhodes. 
French 
La Correspondance 
_Gielly. 
Spanish 
Galeno Natural Method, Book III, by Galeno. 
Cuba y los Cubanos, by Mapes & De Velasco. 
Gonzalez, Smith y Compania, by Mercado & Costa. 
Negocios con la American Espanola, by Harrison. 
Curso de Taquigrafia de Gregg, by Gregg. 
Manual de Correspondencia Comercial, by Mercado. 
Economics 
An Introduction to Economics, by Laing. 
Mathematics 
Applied Business Calculation, by Birch. 
Commercial Subjects 
Bookkeeping Exercises, Part II, by Bartholomew. 
Constructive Dictation, by Gardner. 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, By Gregg. 
Gregg Speed Studies, by Gregg. 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, by Gregg. 
Word and Sentence Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by 
Markett. 
Rational Typewriting (Revised High School Edi- 
tion), by Cutler-SoRelle. 
New Rational Typewriting, by SoRelle. 
First Principles of Advertising, by Nesbit. 
The Science and Art of Selling, by Knox. 
Personal Efficiency, by Knox. 
Personality, by Spillman. 
Business Organization 
deHaas. 
Secretarial Studies, by Gregg and SoRelle. 
Secretarial Studies Exercises, by Gregg and SoRelle. 
Secretarial Dictation, by Gregg and SoRelle. 
Office Training for Stenographers, by SoRelle. 


Elementaire, by d’Arlon et 


and Administration, by 


Exercises in Office Training for Stenographers, by 
SoRelle. 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam. 
Business Letter Writing, by Candee. 
Vocabulary Studies for Stenographers, by Miner 
Words, by SoRelle & Kitt. 
Rational Arithmetic, by Lord. 
Business Arithmetic, by Walsh. 
Drawing 


Figure Construction, by Bement. 


For Junior High Schools 
English 
American Ideals: 
Serl & Pelo. 
Mathematics 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Book I, by Gugle. 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Book II, by Gugle. 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Book III, by Gugle. 
Commercial Subjects 
Bookkeeping Exercises, Part I, by Bartholomew. 
Bookkeeping, by Lockyear. 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, by Gregg. 
Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand, by Hunter. 
Junior Typewriting, by Adams. 
Rational Typewriting, Medal of Honor Edition, by 
Cutler-SoRelle. 
Office Practice and Business Procedure, by McGill. 
Problems in Office Practice and Business Style, by 
Strumpf. 


Selected Patriotic Readings, by 


For Junior Colleges 
Mathematics 
Mathematics for the Accountant, by Vinal. 
Commercial 
Accounting Principles and Practice, Volume I, by 
Bennett. 
Accounting Principles and Practice, Volume II, by 
Bennett. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phelan Building, San Francisco 





WINSTON 





POWER- Speed! 


Power to think clearly and speed in reading with better comprehension are the known 
results of teaching silent reading. More power and speed are obtained by pupils using 





_THE SILENT READERS 


Registered United States Patent Office 
By Lewis and Rowland 
Eight books for grades one to eight inclusive. 
The First and Second Readers are in preparation. 

Teach pupils to read rapidly. 
Teach pupils to read understandingly. 
Teach pupils to analyze and make outlines. 
Test pupils for speed and comprehension. 
Solve the problem of thought getting. 


TEACH PUPILS HOW TO STUDY. 





The increased reading ability of pupils in Berkeley and Salt Lake City is typical of 


what has happened in the thousands of places using these books. 


Send for 


the results of tests and literature describing The Silent Readers. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


149 New Montgomery Street 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


San Francisco 
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York City; Director of the Clinic for Speech 
Defects at the College of the City of New York; 
President of the National Round Table for 
Speech Improvement, 

This unique practical course is offered to 
meet the present nation wide demand for teach- 
ers of speech improvement and specialists to 
correct speech defects. It will prove of ines- 
timable value to teachers of English, dramatics, 
or singing, superintendents, physicians, kinder- 
gartners and those in charge of mentally re- 
tarded children or the deaf. 


The demand for those holding Dr. Martin's 
certificates is greater than the supply. 

Residential Institute for the correction of 
Stammering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, 
Attention Deafness and those retarded because 
of cognate defects. 

The courses include elementary and advanced 
work, with practical clinical experience; also 
the psychology and physiology of speech 
defects, 

for catalogue, address Martin Institute for 
Speech Defects, 441 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


( 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: Offers 
undergraduate and graduate summer-session 
courses. In addition to a large proportion of 
regular subjects, courses are offered in en- 
trants’ subjects. Special courses are featured 
for secondary school teachers of chemistry, 
mathematics, mechanic arts, physics, and public 
health. For bulletins and information, address 
Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Swope’s Summer School: The Berkeley 
session will be held in the Edison Building on 
Oregon Street near Grove. It will be open 
June 23rd and close July 11th. 

The Santa Cruz session will be held in the 
High School Building. It opens July 21st and 
closes August 8th. 

The Long Beach session will be held in the 
George Washington Building at Eighth Street 
and American Avenue. It opens August 18th 
and closes September 5th. 

The tuition of thirty-five dollars is paid when 
registering. The course is the same in each 
session. It covers the work of the first six 
grades, with many valuable hints for seventh 
and eighth grades. The work for the seventh 
and eighth grades is much fuller than formerly. 
The latest and best methods are presented with 
helps and devices collected from an experience 
f many years, covering all grades. 

Pach teacher will receive a printed bulletin 
f the work in most of the subjects. There are 
twelve of these bulletins. This work is ex- 
plained: object lessons used when needed. The 
teachers will find the bulletins valuable for 
reference. 

The course includes methods, suggestions and 
plans in Reading, Arithmetic, Language, Spell- 
ng, History, Geography, Drawing Sense Train- 
ing, Seat Work, Craft Work, Sand Table, and 
Project Work, Story Telling, Dramatization, and 
School Management. There will also be classes 


SUMMER SESSION 
State Teachers College of San Diego 
California 


Term I (6 weeks) 

Term II (4 weeks) 

Fees: Term I, $18.00. 

Courses: Term 1 

Education 

Elementary and Junior High School 
Subjects 

Physical Education 

Collegiate 


June 30-Aug. 8 
Aug. 11-Sept. 5 
Term II, $12.00. 


The Required State Courses in Public 
Education, Civic Education, the Consti- 
tution, etc. 


Courses: Term Il 

Public Education in California 
Civic Education 

The United States Constitution 


N. B.—Average Temperature July and 
August is 70° Fahrenheit. 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Prac- 
tical Clinical Experience in 


THE CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of 
Speech Development.) 


FIVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1924 
Commencing June 29th 
By Dr. Frederick Martin 


Lecturer at the Post Graduate Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. Formerly Director of 
Speech Improvement, Board of Education, 
New York City; Director of the Clinic for 
Speech Defects at the College of the City of 
New York; President of the National Round 
Table for Speech Improvement. 


This unique practical course is offered to 
meet the present nation wide demand for 
teachers of speech improvement and special- 
ists to correct speech defects. It will prove 
of inestimable value to teachers of English, 
Dramatics, or Singing, Superintendents, Phy- 
sicians, Kindergartners and those in charge 
of mentally retarded children or the deaf. 


The demand for those holding Dr. Martin’s 
certificate is greater than the supply. 
For Catalogue Address 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 
441 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, Atten- 
tion Deafness and those retarded because of 
cognate defects, 
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Would you like to know EXACTLY how much grammar 


your eighth or ninth grade pupils have mastered? 
THIS INFORMATION 
Valuable to principals; 
MORE valuable to teachers; 
MOST valuable to pupils—may be secured by the use of 


DEFFENDALL’S EXERCISES IN ACTUAL EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


> 2-8. 8 


Would you like your students to be really interested in good manners? 
RESULTS 


Beneficial to the pupils 
MORE so to the teachers; 
MOST beneficial to the community—are the outcome of the use of 


EVERYDAY MANNERS 


By the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. Pupils cannot help being in- 
terested in this good-humored, sympathetic, sensible little manual which opens with— 


“The Goops they lick their fingers, 
And the Goops they lick their knives; 
They spill their broth on the tablecloth— 
Oh, they lead disgusting lives! 
The Goops they talk while eating, 
And loud and fast they chew; 
And that is why I’m glad that I 
Am not a Goop—Are you?” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 




























Every school should be equipped with an 


Acme Motion Picture Projector 


fore 
1. Classroom work. 
2. Auditorium instructional work. 
3. Recreational and Community 
entertainments. 

Motion pictures are used for classroom 
and auditorium instruction to supplement 
the text book. Many tests have proved 
the remarkable effectiveness of this kind 
of teaching. It is easy to understand 
and remember what is seen in motion 
on the screen. 

The importance of this work is proved 
by the fact that most of the big city 
school systems maintain departments 
which devote their entire time to super- 
vision of visual education work. 

In classroom and auditorium work, 
the Acme Projector demonstrates its re- 
“ markable usefulness, and for recreation 

ACME S&S. V. E. TYPE “F”. and community service, the projector 
Motion Picture Projector for Schools serves a most important role. 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company, Inc. 
121 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Literature and Particulars Regarding Terms Furnished Upon Request 
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: * MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


—____—_-—_— fe 
SMITH BOOTH USHER Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FS 


in Penmanship, Physical Education, Folk Danc- 
ing and Americanization Work. 


A room is fitted up with helpful suggestions 
in many of the subjects. These suggestions are 
explained in detail as the different subjects are 
given in the class room. This enables the teach- 
ers to see the idea in its completed form. 

Please mail all inquiries to Miss Caroline 
Swope, 837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, and not to the buildings where the schools 

‘ are held. 


National Kindergarten and Elementary Col- 
lece: June 23 to August 1. For teachers of 
little children from the kindergarten to fourth 
grade, inclusive. 

Credit is granted in both elementary and 
graduate courses applying toward a diploma 
or a degree. Practical help in the newer 
methods and materials is offered by several 
courses in kindergarten and elementary methods 
and curricula, in games and folk dancing, na- 
ture study, story telling, and in hand work 
and art. With the rapid progress today, a 
teacher must study every three of four years 

—1 in order to keep up to date, as clothes do 
not change fashion more often than education. 
Certain relatively new lines of work are also 
represented in the Summer Session as, for in- 
stance, intelligence and acquisition tests for 
the kindergarten and elementary grades, pre- 
ventive and constructive work for speech de- 
fects and religious education for childhood. 
Teachers who wish to prepare as well for the 
field of supervision or administration, will find 
an intensive course in this field. 

For catalog, address Mabel Kearns, Secretary, 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


New Mexico State Teachers’ College: Silver 
City. Eight-week session, beginning June 2. 
Special features are the courses in Vocational 
Agriculture, Kindergarten Training, Athletic 
Coaching, School Law, Convocations, and 
Institutes. 

Silver City (on the Santa Fe Railway) is 
beautifully situated among foothills. The out- 
look from the campus provides a magnificent 
view of the surrounding mountains. The col- 
lege has an altitude of 6,200 feet, and the cool, 


work, 
For bulletin, address President A. O. Bowden, 
Silver City. 


New York University: Thirteenth Summer Ses- 
sion, July 7 to August 15. Five groups of 
courses are offered: Education, Commercial 
Subjects, College Subjects, Graduate Courses, 
College Preparatory Courses. Special features 
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Visualizing the Curriculum 
At Northwestern 


This scene in the Northwestern University 
College of Dentistry portrays the intimate 
group instruction made possible by the 
Spencer Delineascope and Daylight Screen. 

Prof. Karl Le Roy Vehe, M. D., Asst. Professor 
of Anatomy, has favored us with this comment on 
Daylight Projection: 

“It ws used wherever one would use a chart and 
is a valuable help in clearing up difficulties en- 
countered by the various small groups during their 
work in the laboratory.” 

SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 


SPENCER LENS CO., 
- Buffalo, N. Y. DRGs i heck ea oue 
ease send me the PSs 
ouey of Deets Boe- Rada cektesaedens 
jection. 


Many years of experience in serving 
the needs of schools accounts for the pre- 
vailing use of the DeVry Projector as the 
standard in the California schools. 


In the auditorium, as well as the class 
room, the DeVry performs equally well, 
showing pictures of theatre quality — 
clear, rock steady and flickerless. 


Our booklet, “Motion Pictures in the 
School,” details the experiences of a few 
of the largest school systems in the 
country. 

Write for your copy 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
821 Market St. San Francisco 
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COMPTON’S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





10 volumes, 4410 pages, nearly 10,000 pictures (99% halftones) 


THE ONLY ENCYCLOPEDIA WRITTEN IN 
ITS ENTIRETY SINCE THE WORLD WAR 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is a revelation in en- 
cyclopedia making. It is the product of the most advanced 
educational thought in America. It has been prepared by 
educators who are recognized as pioneers in modern meth- 
ods of instruction and who are today recognized leaders 
in educational progress. 


Five years and over $450,000 were spent to prepare Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in such form that it not only 
satisfies the teacher’s constant demand for material, but 
also kindles and fosters intellectual curiosity in the young. 


Already thousands of schools throughout the country have 
the advantage that this wonderful 20th Century help brings. 
Others are purchasing as rapidly as funds permit. If you 
have not made an investigation of this most modern en- 
cyclopedia, write for sample pages and prices. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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of the session include: 

and Daily Assemblies. 
“Health Education,” “Professional Training in 

Physical Education,” and “Courses of Interest 


Excursions, Concerts 


to School Administrators, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, and Principals,” are the titles of 
special leaflets. For these or for the general 
bulletin, address the Registrar, New York 


University, New York City. 


Oregon State Agricultural College: 
to August Ist. 

Among the courses in Home Economics by 
visiting specialists, fhe courses in Child Care 
and in Home Economics in Health Education by 
Dr. Clara M. Greenough, should be especially 
noted. Dr. Greenough, physican, and teacher 
of Health Education, associated in the overseas 
work of the Smith College Relief Unit, the Red 
Cross, and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, has been spending the past year ob- 
serving health work in the colleges, universi- 
ties, and normal schools of the West and South. 

Special interest will be given the work in 
Physical Education by the presence of Mr. Karl 
H. Heckrich, Director of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Heckrich will give courses for 
women in dancing and gymnastics, and other 
work for men, 

Moral Education in the schools has presented 
to the teacher something of a problem. This 
Professor Harold S. Tuttle, of Pacific University, 
will deal with in his course in Moral Education 
Methods, to be offered in the department of 
Education and Psychology. 

Mr. H. A. Tiemann, whose headquarters are 
in Washington, D. C., will be in charge of the 
courses in Industrial Education. Mr. Tiemann 
is Regional Agent of the Western District for 
Industrial Education for the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. 

The session offers 132 different courses in the 
folowing schools and departments: School of 
Commerce, School of Education, School of Home 
Economics, School of Agriculture, Industrial 
\rts Department, Industrial Journalism Depart- 
ment, the Departments of Physical Education 
for Men and for Women, and the School of Basic 
Arts and Science, including departments of art, 
botany, chemistry, English, history, mathe- 
maties, public speaking and dramatics, zoology 
nd physiology, together with music and en- 
trance subjects. 

For bulletin, address Dr. M. Ellwood Smith, 
‘irector, Summer Session, Corvallis, Oregon. 


June 23 


Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools: 
New York City School—The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Boulder (Colorado) School—The A. N, Palmer 
‘ompany, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, 
llinois. 

Cedar Rapids (Iowa) School— Cedar Rapids 
business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Supervisors of penmanship can increase their 
fficiency and their salaries. Many successful 
penmanship supervisors have been trained in 
hese schools. In five weeks of interesting study 
ind practice of the mechanics and pedagogy 
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Mt. Shasta 
Summer Session 


AT THE FOOT OF MT. SHASTA 
(Sisson, Calif.) 


Monday, June 23 to Friday, Aug. 1 


COURSES: 


Art, Biological Sciences, 
Education, History, Home 
Economics, Industrial Art, 
Languages, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Sciences, 

Primary Work, Social Sciences, 

U. S. Government. 


A Wonderful Locality for 
Study and Recreation. 


For information address Dean of the 
Summer Session, State Teachers College, 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


ee 


Special Summer Course 


for training of 


Music Supervisors 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


June 26th to August 6th 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


First President of 
Eastern Music Supervisor’s Conference. 


Assisted by Fifteen Prominent Teachers of 
Wide Reputation and Experience. 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 
Training, Conducting, etc., and all Standard meth- 
ods of instruction used in the teaching of Public 
School Music. School Certificate at conclusion of 
Summer School Course. Opportunity for Private 
Instruction in any branch of Music with Famous 
Ithaca Conservatory Teachers. Large Summer 
School Chorus and Orchestra. Residence Halls, 
Gymnasium, Auditorium. Student and Faculty 
Concerts each week. 


Ithaca is located in the Heart of the Beautiful 
Finger Lakes Region. An Ideal Location for Sum- 
mer School Work. Friday Evening Social Gather- 
ings and Week-End Excursions to nearby Pic- 
turesque Localities. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
341 DEWITT PARK, ITHACA, N, Y. 
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The reduced price level on Cantilever Shoes 
has proven decidedly popular. The quality, 
comfort and good looks being maintained, the 
new lower prices make Cantilever Shoes a 







wise and economical purchase. 


Walk to the Tune of May 


Mild, glorious days. Birds and nature sing the song of May. 
The landscape grows bright as gay flowers lend their colorful beauty. 
How much more you could enjoy it! 











Easy walking shoes add to the comforts of life. Whether on a 
May Walk, in class room, or at home, the flexibility of Cantilever 
Shoes will comfort you, encourage healthful circulation, and offer 
strengthening exercise to your foot muscles. 














The muscles which support the foot arch need the tonic of free circulation 
and the strengthening exercise afforded by the natural movements of the foot. 
Cantilever Shoes encourage this circulation and natural exercise; for the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel, and is shaped closely to the foot’s natural lines. 

















Cantilever Shoes allow the toes to lie in 
their normal position. 








In appearance, Cantilevers are neat, trim 
and in accord with the styles of Spring. All 
Cantilever agencies make a feature of care- 
ful fittings. Ask the salesman to explain how 
Cantilever Shoes save wear on stockings. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hickheimer & Co. 





Sacramento — Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 


Berkeley—The Booterie (Garwood’s) 2223 Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th and 8th. 
Shattuck Ave. San Diego—The Marston Co 

Eureka—Dewings Booterie. z 

Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 250 
Tahaan ne eee Arcade Floor, Phelan Bidg. 

Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 508 New San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill Sts. Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 State 

Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 516 15th St. Street. 

Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 BD. Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Colorado St. Street. 





EE 
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Palmer Method Handwriting in the Palmer 
Method Summer Schools, grade teachers can 
earn how to transform the too often dreary 
writing lesson, into a joyful period and make 
handwriting a vitalizing educational power in 

rrelation with all other school subjects. 
Superintendents and principals attend these 
schools and the enrollment is national. 

For catalogs of the three Palmer Penmanship 
Summer Schools, write to the specific school 
desired. 


Dacca 


Penn State Summer Session: Undergraduate 
and graduate courses in 30 departments. Special 
features are: Modern language courses, athletic 
caching and health education, educational ad- 
ministration and supervision, library school, 
demonstration school, and vocational educa- 
tion. This session is held in the beautiful 
mountains of Pennsylvania. For illustrated 
atalog, address Dean Will Grant-Chambers, 
State College, Pa. 


San Diego State Teachers’ College: Term I, 
June 30 to August 8. Term II, August 11 to 
September 6. Four types of courses are offered, 

for classroom teachers; regular diploma 
ourses; special subjects; college courses. 

The regular courses of the _ professional 
curriculum will be _ offered, also collegiate 
ourses in the field of liberal arts for those who 
wish to earn credit toward Junior High School 
certification. 

The courses are planned to be equally avail- 
able to regular students, to students of ad- 
vanced standing and to teachers in service. 
For the benefit of the latter class specialists in 
methods, both upper grade and primary, in 
pedagogy and psychology, including standard- 
ization, tests, etc., will give courses, which will 
nclude some of the regular and elective courses 
ffered at any time. Special lectures on litera- 
ture and art, and on civic, social and allied 
topics will be given. The regular athletic ac- 
tivities of the college, including rowing, will he 
maintained. 

Mountain and ocean resorts are in great 
variety and easy of access. Coronado Tent City 
ind Mission Bay Tent City are within short dis- 

neces of the school by car line and ferry ser- 

ce. The college owns two eight-oar barges, 
available for rowing afternoons and Saturdays. 
iring the Summer Sessions excursions, picnics, 
kes, dancing, boating and bathing parties are 
rranged by the recreation committee. 

The daily program will close at 3 p. m.; on 
fridays at 2 p. m. 

Annual mean temperature of San Diego for 
uly and August is 70 degrees Fahrenheit. For 
irther particulars, address The Registrar, 
‘tate Teachers College, San Diego, California. 


t 


t 


San Francisco State Tenchers College: June 
to August 1st. Under the auspices of the 
ducational Service Auxiliary, many notable 
surses are offered. Mention may be made of,— 
‘rom Primordial Stardust to the Earth’s Begin- 
ing, The Making of the World, The Conquests 
of Modern Science, Introduction to Biology, 








SUMMER O. A. ¢ SESSION 
June 23—August 1 


Commerce, Physical Education, Smith-Hughes 
work, Vocational Education, Agriculture, Indus- 
trial Arts, Industrial Journalism, and Basic Arts 
and Sciences, including Art, Botany, Chemistry, 
English, History, Literature, Mathematics, Public 
Speaking and Dramatics, Physics, and Zoology. 
Also Music and other Collegiate and Entrance 
subjects. 

HOME ECONOMICS 
In The Largest School West of the Reckies 

Household Administration: Child Care, 
Household Management, Practice House- 
keeping; Household Art: Clothing Problems 
for Household Art Teachers, Practical Tex- 
tiles, Short Courses in Dressmaking, Ad- 
vanced Clothing & Textiles, Costume Design, 
House Decoration, Millinery, Tailoring; 
Household Science: Meal Planning, Food 
Problems for Teachers of Household Science, 
Camp Cookery, Home Economics in Health 
Education, Nutrition; Home Economics Edu- 
ction: Secondary Education in Home Eco- 
nomics, Smith-Hughes Home Economics, 
Special Methods of Teaching Home Econom- 
ics, Survey of What is New in Home Eco- 
nomics; Institutional Management: Institu- 
tional Management Experience, Advanced 
Institutional Management. 

Registration fee of $10.00 admits te all courses. 


For bulletin with full information write te 
Director of the Summer Session 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemi- 
eal, Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, 
Mechanical, Sanitary, and General 
Engineering; in Architecture and 
Architectural Engineering, Mining En- 
gineering and Metallurgy, Naval Archi- 
tecture and Marine Engineering; in 
Biology and Public Health, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and 
General Science; and in Engineering 
Administration. 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, 
and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, 
Physics and Public Health. 


For Bulletins and Information Address 


Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Robert 
Herrick’s 





WASTE 


By the author of “Together” and other novels. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, §2.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Boomer’s Practical English Drills (20c) and Boomer’s Punctuation Practice 
were adopted during the past year by a great many schools in California, 
and over two thousand schools throughout the country. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dover, New Hampshire 


Even more than an 
important newel — a 
sweeping picture of the 
last 40 years of Ameri- 
can civilization. 






THE CASS MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


A series of seven books developed after 
years of study and experimentation by the 
Mathematics Department of the Cass Techni- 
cal High School, Detroit, Michigan. A thorough 


preparation for higher technical education. 
They have met with remarkable success 
in day- and night-school classes. 


SEND FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Dictionary Question is Important: 


The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 


Are the Best for School Use: 


Simple—Practical—U p-to-Date 


Write for circulars and prices 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago 





For the student and the business man 


THE ECONOMICS 


OF OVERHEAD COSTS 


By J. Maurice Clark—$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS—5815 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Are You Teaching in Summer School this Year? 


If so, write us what courses you are planning, and let us suggest suitable Texts. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON 





Heredity and Environment, Education as the 
Foundation of Democracy, Contemporary Civil- 
ization, Visual Instruction in Education, and 
Immigrant Education. 

“In addition to the regular courses heretofore 
given the Summer Session, we are gratified to 
announce for the session of 1924 a series of 
courses upon a principle never heretofore dem- 
onstrated, it might be said, in any institution 
for the training of teachers; nor, for that mat- 
ter, in any educational institution. For want 
of better name, we at present group this series 
under what we may call the Department of 
Creative Education. This term means that the 
courses so offered will have for their operating 


force, not coercion, not petty external rewards, 
but simply the force aroused into activity 
through the free initiative of creative work. 

This idea of introducing the demonstration of 
this revolutionary principles as a feature in 
the training of teachers originates with Mrs 
Grace Stanley, the new State Comimssioner of 
Elementary Education.” 

For bulletin, address the Registrar, 
Teachers College, San Francisco. 


State 


Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College and 
Junior College, Santa Barbara, Calif.: June 23 
to August 15. There also will be a six weeks’ 
session, beginning at the same time, for elemen- 
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a... BOOK includes some of the 

most famous selections taken from 
The Atlantic Monthly. A few of the 
noted writers represented are Dorothy 
Canfield, John Galsworthy, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Mark ‘Twain, Lord Dunsany, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Simeon Strunsky. 
The poets include Robert Bridges, William 
Cullen Bryant, John Masefield, Amy 
Lowell, Alfred Noyes and _ Robert 





EFoditeo by, 


Thomas 
ano 


Browning. 


Edited for senior high school students 
by Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard 
University, and Harry G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This book contains 
thirty pages of notes, comments and 
interpretative questions, 





On the California List 
California Price $1.20 





Paul 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street 


BOSTON 





tary teachers, especially, who cannot spend the 
full term of eight weeks. The courses are 
drawn from the subjects of Education, Art, 
Music, Home Economics, Community Mechanics, 
and Physical Education. Special attention is 
given to Vocational and Part Time work. In 
the Community Mechanics the school will have 
an especially attractive program in construc- 
tion by the men, since they are constructing a 
shop building 45 ft. by 90 ft. and two stories 
in height. Attractive programs of entertain- 
ment and trips will be featured throughout the 
session. For catalog, address President C. L. 
Phelps, Santa Barbara. 


Southwestern University offers a six weeks’ 
intensive course July 7 to Aug. 23 in Teaching 
Methods and Practice Teaching in Gregg Short- 
hand under Miss Kitty Dixon, for eighteen years 
in charge of Teachers Training course in Gregg 
School, Chicago. Subjects included in this 
course are: Manual of Gregg Shorthand, Be- 
“inning Review and Advanced Dictation Drills, 
Shorthand Penmanship, Blackboard Drills, 
thythmical Typewriting. 

Those successfully passing the written ex- 
amination in Theory of Gregg Shorthand will 
receive the Gregg Teacher's Certificate over Mr. 


Gregeg’s own signature. Credit for work done is 
granted towards a degree. Classes are limited 
to twenty-five. For full information address 
E. J. Hupp,, Registrar, Southwestern University, 
1121 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


Stanford University: The Summer Quarter 
opens Tuesday, June 24th, and closes Saturday, 
August 30th. Either half, the second opening 
28 July, may be taken alone. It is an integral 
part of the University year, on the same basis 
as any other quarter, but adapted also to a 
somewhat different personnel. Graduate work, 
especially for the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees, is 
a particular feature, favored by the smaller 
classes. 

Courses for undergraduates and for graduates 
are given in the regular academic and scientific 
branches and in law. In medicine there is op- 
portunity for research. The teaching staff con- 
sists of regular members of the faculty, and of 
visitors from other universities, among them 
Professors Brown (Bryn Mwr), Crane (Michi- 
gan), Westerman (Columbia). 

Cn the campus there are living accommoda- 
tions in dormitories for both men and women, 
and this summer for married couples. Provision 
is also made for social life and for recreation. 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 340 and 341 of this issue 


CALIFORNA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


i 
Write to 
r 


San Francisco, California 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS,—_EVERY WHERE 


Will You Be Ready and on Time? 


Your schools will soon be closed for the 
vacation period. Many of your text- 
books will have to be rebound. 


If you will ship your books to us soon after the close 
of school, we will have them ready for you in time 
for the opening. 


Publie libraries find it profitable to 
spend thousands of dollars annually 
for the rebinding of ordinary books of 
fiction. It is therefore even more profit- 
able to rebind your textbooks because: 
“EVERY BOOK REBOUND BY US WILL 
OUTWEAR FIVE NEW COPIES.” 


Write for prices and particulars 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


Library Bookbinding 
“WE KNOW HOW” 


MAY, 1924 
SUPERINTENDENTS, LIBRARIANS, 


NOW AT 
444 Brvant Street San Francisco 


Telephone Karny 2048 
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r circular, address John P. Tatlock, Chairman 
simmer Quarter, Stanford University. 


rhe University of California 1924 Summer Ses- 


sions will be held at follows: Intersession, May 
12 to June 21; Summer Session, Berkeley, June 
23 to August 2; Summer Session, Los Angeles, 
june 28 to August 9. 

The Intersession faculty, usually comprised of 
members of the regular staff of the university, 


neludes this year several distinguished foreign- 

who will remain through the Summer Ses- 
sion. Among thme are Carl V. L. Charlier, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, 


University of Lund, 


Sweden, Louis Cazamian, of the University of. 


Paris, Arthur P. Newton, Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History, University of London, Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, 
Grafton Elliot Smith, 
University of London. 


The Summer Sessions in Berkeley and Los 
Angeles have added the departments of General 
Science and Italian to their usual programmes. 
In Berkeley, 

s Angeles, 
additions. 


University of Madrid, 


Professor of Anatomy, 


The History of Religion, and in 
German, are further’ important 
The Public Health programme in Berkeley has 
en greatly augmented, following the sugges- 

tions of the United States Public Health Service. 

\ feature of the Music Department is the offer- 
ng of two courses in Eurythmics. 

On the faculties of both the Berkeley and the 
Angeles sessions, the names of 
educators of the country appear. 


leading 


Courses which satisfy the requirements for 
teachers’ certificates, always in general demand 
luring the summer terms, are to be under the 
lirection of well known educators. Claude H. 
Van Tyne, Head of the Department of History 
t the University of Michigan, will give Con- 
stitutional History, in the south; Professor E. 
\l. Sait is to direct a similar course during the 

rsession, and Professor R. G. Gettell, in the 
Summer Session in Berkeley. California School 
Law, Civie Education and Secondary Education 
may be taken in either of the sessions. 

Harold L. Bruce, Acting Dean of the Summer 

sions, is anticipating unusually large enroll- 

nts. Numbers of applications already received 
eed those of former years. For announce- 
nt, address Recorder of Faculties, 

California, Berkeley. 


University 


University of Colorado: First term, June 16 
July 22; Second term, July 23 to August 27. 
The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
the Rockies, offers remarkable opportunities 
r combining summer study with recreation. 
rganized hikes and week-end outings in the 
suntains; mountain climbing; visits to gla- 
ers; automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
‘tional Park and other points of secnic in- 
rest; two mountain camps maintained for 
immer students, fishing, tennis, are among 
some of the features of the school. 
‘ude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, 
ives unexcelled climate and _e stimulating 
.tmosphere. 


The alti- : 
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Going to the N. E. A.? Then stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
on) me 
George Washington University 
Six-week Classes—July 7 to August 16 
Write for Illustrated Booklet on Washington. 
W. C. RUEDIGER, Director. 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Public School Music and Music Appreciation 
For Supervisors of Music, Grade Teachers 
@ 




































and Students. 
June 30 to July 25, 1924. 

Courses wil be given in the McKinley School 
Building at Dwight Way and Telegraph 
Avenue, Berkeley. 

Special attention will be given to problems which 
confront every teacher and supervisor—elimina- 
tion of monotones, ear training, part singing, de- 
velopment of rhythm, etc. All of the classes will 

be graded according to previous training. 

There will be a splendid display of material for 
supplementary work. This will be used every day 
by the students, giving practical knowledge of 
choruses suitable for the upper grades, Glee Club 
songs, rhythmic songs and games, rote material 
for the primary grades, books, etc. Every student 
should come provided with a large notebook, as 
much will be offered in the way of outlines, sug- 
gestions and other aids. 


Conducted by 
FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 
OLIVE WILSON DORRETT 
For information and catalog address: 


MRS. FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 
2356 West 29th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 





AVES 
COOKS 
ean 


ALASKA 
ATLIN and the YUKON 


Escorted—TOUR DE LUXE 
From San Francisco June 15th 


SUMMER CRUISE TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By New Cunard Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


Sailing from New York July 3rd. 
Make reservations now. Accommodations 
limited. Call or write for pamphlet. 
THOS. 
128 Sutter Street 


COooK & SON 
San Franciseo 
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The Faétory is in Michigan 


but the Service is Socal iy you ! 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called ‘‘Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “‘American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating (Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


C. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Distributors for California, Nevada and Arizona. 
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Courses in arts, and sciences, education, music, 
law, business administration, medicine, en- 
e neering. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special oppor- 

nity for graduate work. Excellent library and 
laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public 
lectures. Strong faculty, including many of the 
nation’s leading educators. 


The University maintains a permanent camp, 
tocated a mile and a half west of Glacier Lake, 
st an altitude of 9,500 feet, twenty-eight miles 

1m Boulder, in one of the most attractive 
egions of the Rocky Mountains. This camp is 
lesiened to fulfill two functions, educational 
nd recreational. Science Lodge, a substantial 
and artistic log building, serves as laboratory, 
ecture room and library for field classes in 
geology and civil engineering. Comfortable 
floored tents are provided for faculty and stu- 
dents. A large dining hall and floored tents 
afford accommodation for parties up to two 
hundred. Camping facilities by the day, week, 
or month are provided at very low rates. Trips 
will be arranged for each week-end, through 
this camp, to prominent peaks of the Continen- 
tal Divide, costing from $8.00 to $10.00, includ- 
ing transportation, food and lodging. These 
trips will be under leadership of competent 
guides from the Colorado Mountain Club. 

For bulletin, address Director, Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


University of Southern California: Two divis- 
ions, June 16 to Aug. 8, eight semester units; 
June 30 to Aug. 8, six semester units. Twenty- 
one courses will be given in every branch of 
Liberal Arts work. Dr. Samuel Windsor Brown, 
Lewis B. Avery, and Miss Ethel Richardson, will 
give a group of courses, in addition to the resi- 
dent faculty. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia offers excellent facilities for summer 
study in education. For bulletin of information, 
address Secretary, Summer Session, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


The International Kindergarten Union was or- 
canized 31 years ago. It now has branches 
located in all parts of this country and in 
Canada, England, China and Japan, with a Ter- 
ritorial branch in Hawaii, and with a total en- 
rollment of over 25,000 members. 


The International Kindergarten Union in this 

untry keeps in touch with the education needs 
ind development of the 555.589 children en- 

lled in kindergartens throughout the United 
“tates. The children are under the care of 
i1,000 teachers. 


A committee on Child Study is organizing 
nformation about the use of tests with kinder- 
irten and primary children. 


The committee on the training of kinder- 
arten ‘teachers organized a tenative outline for 
3 years kindergarten-primary training. 
During the war, the kindergarten unit to 
'rance was organized to care for the children in 
the devastated regions. This work has cul- 
minated in the permanent establishment of 
Kindergartens in France. 








A Summer School Party Crossing 
Arapahoe Glacier 


Attend Summer School in 
the Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week-end 
outings in the mountains; mountain climb- 
ing: visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park and other 
points of scenic interest; two mountain 
camps maintained for summer students; fish- 
ing; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled 
climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


Where Last Year’s Summer Students 
Came From 





First Term, June 16 to July 22 
Second Term, July 23 to August 27. 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Music, Law, Business Administration, Med- 
icine, Engineering. 

Many special courses for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

Special opportunity for graduate work in 
all departments. 

Excellent library and laboratories. 

Daily organ recitals and public lectures. 

Strong faculty, including many of the na- 
tion’s leading educators. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
Low railroad rates to Colorado. See your 
local ticket agent. 
Send today for complete information 
Registrar (Dept. S-E), University of 

Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue—. Summer Rec- 
reation Bulletin—. Field Courses in Geology 
—. Field Courses in Surveying—. Graduate 
School Bulletin—. 

II sanckacitarniastniacciinaainiiatcnnenieiiiciaannntaniabiorion 
NE ON 2 ctninisectsicetiteaetniatibicicianiimnninns 


RE I riick enctrnig tists si 
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PF PROGRESSIVE SCIENCES REQUIRE PROGRESSIVE TEXTS 5 
BOWDEN General Science cloth $1.68 
ATWOOD Civic and Economic Biology  “ojiustations 
WILLIS Plane Geometry "ase 


BLAKISTON, PHILADELPHIA :: 23 HARR WAGNER, SAN FRANCISCO 


ts 



















THROUGH THE 
Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their 
SALARIES. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these 
schools. IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and 
Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
grade teachers can learn how to transform the too often dreary writing lesson, into the most 
joyful period of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation 
with all other school subjects. SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools 
and the ENROLMENT is NATIONAL. 

For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS, write 
New York City School—The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boulder (Colorado) School—The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cedar Rapids (lowa) School—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Songs That Will 


Live Forever 


The choice melodies of many gener- 
ations of music lovers are here. The 
songs that will never die. 
Ss, The melodies that you 
= will like best and your 


a=, 


AN NAY s pupils will love to sing. 


101 Best Songs 


has words and music for every occasion. Melodies of 
the heart, of patriotism, love of country. Operatic 
selections, old folk songs, marches and children’s songs. 

Never before was a book so painstakingly com- 
free 







The Book of Heart 
Interest Melodies 
[94] 


piled to sell for so low a price. It has just the songs 
you want—for only 7c a copy. Over 6,000,000 
a sample to sold—that’s the best proof of merit. 


every teacher 7c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chica 
. g E go. $1.00 dozen 
who writes PRICES * prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE CO., ° 1210 CABLE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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through courses in Chemistry, fiistorye 
Mathematics, English, Psycholo S 
siness and 35 other su 


cation 
jects which the University gives by_ mail. Rs command 
credit toward a Bachelor degree and may be begun at any 


time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 272 ee 





SAN FRANCISCO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 312) 


for entrance. This enabled the school to de- 
tte more time to purely professional instruc- 
ion and less to review of elementary school 
suurses. The school has largely thrown upon 

; entrants the duty to brush up upon the 
studies they had before they entered the high 
school, thereby developing their powers and 
habits of initiative so essential to a teacher 

actual experience. 

The school is best known throughout the 
whole educational world because of its great 
ind successful experiment in the development 
and demonstration of the practicability of a 
system of individual instruction in elementary 
classes. Others had conceived of such a sys- 
tem and even tried out somewhat similar sys- 
tems with more or less success, but I believe 
that it was not until years of study and pains- 
taking effort by Dr. Frederick Burk and his 
staff of able and tireless supervisors of in- 
struction had developed the methods and 
nanuals in use in this school that any system 
i individual instruction in large classes be- 
came recognized as practicable. 

Now after more than one hundred and thirty 
thousand manuals demonstrating the method 
have been produced by the faculty of this 
chool with infinite thought and labor, but with- 
ut compensation to them or cost to the state, 
nd sold at cost to educators throughout the 
whole civilized world, we find the system 
idopted in more than 3000 schools of other 
ountries and in about four hundred schools in 
his country, with revolutionary results. 

The chief advantages of the system are that 
t permits bright and willing students to pro- 
zress more rapidly than the old system per- 
nits, and it develops initiative and self-reliance 
n all of the pupils. Under the system the 
pupil’s progress is rapid or slow according to 
his individual ability. But more important than 
the quantity of information acquired is the 
habit which the pupil develops of relying upon 
his own initiative and of using intelligently 
the manuals and other aids placed in his hands. 





NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7—August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the 
service of education throughout the country, 
—teachers, principals, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators,—an opportunity to participate in 
the significant forward steps now being taken 
by the School of Education of New York 
University. 

The degrees of the School of Education, 
both baccalaureate and graduate, may be 
earned in the Summer School. Many mem- 
bers of the faculty of the School of Education 
are found on the teaching staff of the Summer 
School. 

In effect, the Department of Education of 
the Summer School constitutes a special term 
of the School of Education. 

For complete information, write for the 
bulletin. Address 


DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School and Dean of 
the School of Education, New York University 


32 Waverly Place, New York City 








Coronado 


TENT 
CITY 


Where an outing is a 
REAL VACATION 
and not a Summer 
Extravagance. 


E. A. Swanson 
Manager 


CORONADO BEACH 
California 
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The Story of Chocolate 





‘By 
BARBARA 
REID 
ROBSON 





Aittieits HOCO, chocolatl, choco- 

£¢ late—all subscribe to the 
Same parentage. We are 
told that the word was 
derived from the Mexican 
chocolatl. The Mexicans, 
so the story goes, used to froth their 
chocolat] with curious whisks made 
especially for the purpose. Thomas 
Gage suggests that choco, choco, choco 
is a vocal representation of the sound 
made by stirring chocolate. The sufhix 
atl means water. According to another 
authority, W. J. Gordon, we owe the 
name of chocolate to a misprint. He 
states that Joseph Acosta (who wrote 
of chocolatl as early as 1604) was made 
by his printer to write the word as 
*‘chocolaté,’’ from which the English 
eliminated the accent and the French 
the final letter. 

Call it what we will, pronounce it 
as we like, chocolate has always been 
a food-confection of universal popu- 
larity. As far back as Linnaeus, the 
famous Swedish savant of the 18th 
century, the fruit of the cocoa bean, 
theobroma, was hailed as ‘‘food for 


the gods.”’ 


VVVVVVV VY 


> 
> 
> 
> 
» 





* Note: This is the third of a series of monthly bulletins 
on the Story of Chocolate written fromthe teacher’s point 
of view. They are planned to give the teacher, for personal 
information and possible class work, the essential facts 
about one of the most interesting and important of foods— 
chocolate! Because of limited space, only part of each 
four-page bulletin is printed above. To be sure of having 
the series complete, we suggest that you fill in and mail the 
coupon at the right. 


{Continued} 


The cause of this emphatic qualifica-. 
tion has been attributed by some to 
the fact that he was extraordinarily 
fond of chocolate; by others to his 
gallantry, since a queen introduced 
the chocolate beverage into France. 

It may be that chocolate does not 
deserve such a celestial tribute; but 
the historic fact remains that through- 
out the ages, since its introduction in- 
to Europe by Cortez in the sixteenth 
century, this beverage has enjoyed 
great popularity. Only in compara- 
tively recent years, however, has choc- 
olate been extensively used in the pre- 
paration of substantial and dainty 
desserts. Since it can be obtained in 
the pulverized form, already ground, 
ready for use (as in Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate) it fills a very im- 
portant and nutritive place in the 
menus of today. 

So much so that today, in more than 
a million homes in the west, Ghirar- 
delli has come to be a by-word for 
chocolate. 


Mail this coupon for the complete series 
on the Story of Chocolate 


D. Ghirardelli Co., Domestic Science Dept., 
910 North Point St., San Francisco: 


Please put me on your mailing list for the com- 
plete series on the Story of Chocolate. Absolutely 
free, of course ! 


Name ‘ _ ie 
School 








Add>-«. 
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The interest of the pupil in his work must, 
when necessary, be inspired by the teacher, 
but the inspiration must be an inspiration to 
work seriously and not an inspiration to play. 
The only pleasure involved is the pleasure of 
accomplishment. But it has arrived to stay, 
and this school is and should be credited with 
being its true and legitimate parent because it 
was first adequately developed here as a prac- 
ticable working system. 

Heretofore the school has been accused of 
introducing into its curriculum a system of in- 
struction not in use in any other school, and 
therefore not of practical value to young teach- 
ers in training. Now, when the system is 
gaining almost universal recognition as having 
merit, the authorities of the school hesitate 
to claim the honor of first having demonstrated 
its practicability. 

The third thing of which this school is 
especially proud is the devotion of its students 
and graduates to the ideals and responsibilities 
of their chosen calling. 


A great deal of interest has been shown in 
the series of educational articles on chocolate 
now appearing in the Sierra Educational News 
under the signature of Barbara Reid Robson. 
Mrs. Robson is one of the better known Home 
Economics instructors in California and recent- 
ly gave up her teaching work to engage as a 
consultant for manufacturers of food products, 
textiles and other articles of home use. After 
her graduation from the University of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Robson attended Simmons College in 
Loston where she took her B. S. in Home Eco- 
nomics. Returning to California she engaged in 
teaching until her marriage. During the war 
Mrs. Robson went into hospital work and was 
eraduated as a hospital dietitian. Returning to 
her teaching work some two years ago Mrs. 
Robson was Assistant Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomies in charge of the department of the 
University High School of Oakland and she 
resigned last fall to become Consultant in Home 
Keonomics and director of the Domestic Science 
Laboratory for the Honig-Cooper Company of 
San Francisco, a national advertising agency. 
Recently she assumed the managing director- 
ship of the League of Western Housewives, a 
privately supported research organization for 
the study of problems in Home Economics. 










STINGS OF INSECTS 


cooled and healed by ap- 
plying gentle, antiseptic 


Tnentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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EARN $300.00 TO $500.00 
THIS VACATION! 


We desire correspondence trom teachers, 
principals and superintendents who are de- 
sirous of increasing their income during the 
summer months. 

Our work is dignified, pleasant and inter- 
esting and from two to three times more 
profitable than the average work offered the 
school people during the vacation. 

Successful representatives are making 
from $50.00 to $100.00 per week selling our 
new system of visual instruction. 

Weekly guarantee, commission, bonus and 
railroad fare. Address Department ‘“B”’ 


National Home and School Association 
23d and Grand Kansas City, Missouri 








Bo 


—After the N. E. A— 


why not attend the 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


in the beautiful mountains of Pennsylvania? 
Scenery and Climate Unsurpassed. Under- 
graduate and Graduate Courses in 30 depart- 
ments. Special Features: 


Modern Language Houses 
Athletic Coaching and Health Education 
Educational Administration and Supervision 
Library School 
Demonstration School 
Vocational Education 
And Many Others 


Illustrated catalog tells it all. Apply to 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean 
' State College, Pa. 


S$ —__—_———_ 





Window Ventilators 


The most practical School Ventila- 
tors — Simple, Effective, Durable, 
Inexpensive. Estimates cheerfully 
submitted without obligations. 


IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 


Originators & Patentees of Glass Ventilators 


165 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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a] 
Playground Equipment 
Built by 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CoO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Climbing Poles Ladders, Flexible See-Saws 
Flying Rings “ Horizontal Slides 
Giant Strides “Teeter Swings 
Horizontal Bars Merry-Go-Round Trapeze 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-California Exposition 
Represented by 
Thos. H. Fallon Colin Kirk Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
112 Market St. 33 Ogden St. Caldwell 
San Francisco Denver, Colo. Idaho 
B 


MANUAL 96 


The book contains 96 pages and is 444x812—a convenient size for any desk. 

The penmanship examples are some smaller in size than are those in our other 
similar work—Manual 144. 

The first ten pages contain numerous illustrations, and fully explain the es- 
sentials of success in learning to write, such as correct position, move- 
ment, speed, etc. 

Then follows a very complete course of penmanship copies one instruction 
consisting of 135 lessons. 

In addition, it contains many pages of applied writing, such as business forms, 
paragraphs, letter writing—a most valuable lot of material for advanced 
penmanship students. 

The book is a composite, containing the ideas of a number of experienced 
teachers of penmanship. 

It is intended for use in Junior and Senior High Schools, Business Colleges, 
Parochial Schools, Commercial Departments and Grammar Grades; in fact, 
for all schools, whether public or private, where a neat, legible, rapid 
handwriting is desired. It is also a complete guide for home students. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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8 AUDITOR’S REPORT 


(Continued from page 315) 


ani correlated with the various ‘activities, in 
order that the facts concerning all phases of 
the organization’s operations may be clearly 
and uniformly reflected. 


Proper control and effective direction of a 
crowing organization with a variety of different 
ictivities is possible only through adequate 
accounting procedure, and with the inaugura- 
tion of the business methods and procedure 
now under way, the conduct of the organiza- 
tion’s operations will be immeasurably 
strengthened in all respects. The means of a 
thorough verification of all phases of its busi- 
ness activities will then be established and a 
comprehensive audit report be made possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) C. C. STAEHLING, 
Auditor. 


(00d paste is an essential in the modern 
Especially in the first years of educa- 
tion, the mind of the beginner can be easily 
trained to realize the importance of proper 
uipment for every task, mental or manual. 
Manufacturers of school supplies bear that fact 
me n mind more and more when devising new 
school material. Gluey paste is an adhesive 
markable for its powerful tenacity and almost 

permanent creaminess. 


school, 


lecause Gluey paste rarely requires water to 
ep it in condition it is ideal for classroom 

Eliminating muss and fuss gives the 
idish mind every opportunity to concentrate 
n the neatness and preciseness of the work 
be done. Very little of the paste is required 
tight. It also dries very quickly—in 
, five seconds is sufficient time for perfect 
iecsion. There is no wasting of time. 


stick 


t 


FOR RENT—To an appreciative renter—ideal 
imer-camp site near Yosemite; professional 
vciations; forest, water, light, accessible, 
ng hall, fishing, etc. Address Box 92, care 
this magazine. 


Commercial Teachers will be particularly in- 
ested in the following courses at the Univer- 
of California Summer Session, Berkeley: 
ministration of Commercial Departments; 
thods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of 
iching Shorthand. These will be given by 
Edward J. McNamara, Administrative Head 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


\t Los Angeles: Methods of Teaching Type- 
iting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand. These 
1 be given by Mr. Frederick Beygrau, 
acher of Stenography, Evander Childs High 
hool, New York City. 
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OPTOMETRY 
The New Profession Is Not Overcrowded 
Educators owe it to themselves and to their 
students to learn what the word Optometry 
connotes and what the profession offers. 
Write for “Bulletin of Optometry.” 
so aun 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Bidg., Los Angeles 


On the Continental Divide 
New Mexico State Teachers’ College 


An ideal school for a pleasant and profitable 


summer. Strong faculty, complete equip- 
ment, ideal climate, splendid recreational 
facilities. Very moderate expenses. 


Eight Weeks Summer Session, June 3- -July 25 
Bin K, Silver City, N. M. 
















Does your FR ROTTER take from or add to 
the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 to August 1, 1924 


Summer Session Curriculum includes de- 
velopments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and 
Social Workers. (Demonstrations with 
Children.) 


1924 Summer Bulletin upon application to 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, BOX 40 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIlinois 


CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 
NEXT 
SUMMER 
WITH US 
ON THE 
“S. S. 
MAJESTIC” 
the largest 
steamer in 
the world. 
We offer you a wonderful 
Tour of Europe with 


College Men as Leaders. 

Visit to British Empire Fair, London. 
Olympic Games in Paris. 
Comprehensive Itineraries through 
Seven Countries. 
First-class Hotels. 
INTERPRETATION not 
IDENTIFICATION. 


Enroll Now. Illustrated folder on 
request. Address 


The Clark-Son Tours 


California 





Venice 
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THE— 
HALL & BROWN LINE 

THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
“Get an Prompt 
H&B Deliveries 

From 

Quotation— Pacific Coast 
IT PAYS” Stocks 





The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


, ca Sa Sa 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





“D-31 Progressive 16” Turning Lathe 


“D-135 New Rapid 
Mortiser” 


For the Most Complete Line of , 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES | 
| 





Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone Co. | 
139-149 Townsend Street 225 So. San Pedro Street | 
San Francisco aieeiieieaiie Los Angeles | 
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FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 317) 


in the last twenty years, has been made through 
release from the finger movement bondage and 
the teaching of muscular movement, which com- 
pels healthful posture and permits a speed that 
will meet all demands of our schools, as well 
as business and social life. 


Should we, according to the judgment of some 
educational critics, retrace the painful chiro- 
eraphie road over which we traveled for more 
than fifty years? 

A. N. PALMER, 

President, A. N. Palmer Co., Pasadena, Cal. 


Propaganda 
(0' Rt schools are being appealed to again and 
iin to promulgate propaganda for all man- 


f eauses. A variety of business and reform 
nizations are setting aside days and weeks 
spreading propaganda. “Clean Up Your 

\lley Day” and the like. 

and by, when the schools get so busy 

ng on reform activities it would be nice 
celebrate certain days of their own to serve 

reminder of their original purpose. 
suggest “Arithmetic Day,” “Reading Day,” 
ting Day,” “Spelling Day,” “U. S. History 

and “Geography Day.” 

PAYSON SMITH, 

mmissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


High School Fraternities 

I HAVE been very much interested in your 
liscussion of High School Fraternities. I 
believe with you that to reach those outside the 
mmediate high school organization, in order to 
‘ the growth of this evil, to organize proper 
} school organizations to serve the normal 
tion will solve the problem as mere restric- 

of law cannot. 


‘ortunately, Nevada is not much trouble thus 
but we are interested in the problem else- 
e, with a view of profiting by the experi- 
s of others before we fall into a like case. 

Ww. J. HUNTING, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

of Nevada, 


California History Nugget 
. the Superintendents, Principals and History 
‘eachers of the Schools of California: 
he California History Nugget will be issued 
each month during the school year by the Cali- 
‘ornia State Historical Association. 


The Nugget is based on sound scholarship and 
very carefully edited. Every effort is being 
forth to make it attractive, stimulating and 
aling of the glamour that attaches to Cali- 
nia history. No history teacher can afford to 
without this aid, and no pupil of California 
‘ory should be deprived of it. Pupils should 
encouraged to keep their copies, as the files 
be valuable to them for review and 
erence, 





GEMS from GLUEY 








C is for cutouts 
The children all like. 
Paste them with Gluey 
It always sticks tight. 





D means that daily 

A paste’s in demand; 
Specify GLUEY 

And keep it on hand. 


Send 10 cents for 
big handy tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Dept. 110 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





PASTE with GLUEY 





‘At least 10% of 
your income should 
be saved each year.’’ 


There is no established maximum 
that each individual should set 
aside as savings, but experience 
teaches that not less than 10% is a 
requirement imposed by the neces- 
sity for self-protection. 


Our Women’s Banking Depart- 
ment is always ready to help those 
who are interested in budgeting 
their incomes. Personal conferences 
are arranged with the Director of 
the Department, and advice is given 
on either home or business budgets. 


BANK OF ITALY 


Women’s Banking Department 
Head Office: San Francisco 


& 
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Many Teachers 


Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS’”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 








SS Ee a ee ee ee 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 California Street San Francisco 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 


Students may enroll 
at any time. 


Affiliated College of the University of California. 


Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 





We hope also to send with the Nugget, each 
month, for the teacher’s use, a separate sheet 
containing suggestions for developing various 
topics in the classroom, special references, etc. 


Handwriting in Schools is the theme of 4 
questionnaire sent by Mr. A. N. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Palmer Company, to school people 
throughout California. It is a well printed 


The California History Nugget can be obtained 
from us by the teacher for pupils in clubs of 
twenty or more who take out Junior Member- 
ships in the Association. The fee for this class 
of membership is 50 cents per member. —The 
California State Historical Association. 


Bible in the School Library. The California 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Will C. Wood, has issued a valuable and in- 
teresting bulletin on the subject of ‘‘The Bible in 
the School Library, and Week-day Religious In- 
struction.” In view of the widespread popular 
interest in these subjects, the statements by the 
State Supreme Court and the State Attorney- 
General, as given in full in this bulletin, are 
worthy of note. Copies may be procured from 
the State Superintendent. 


eight-page pamphlet, propounding 17 questions. 
Mr. Palmer states that no one can employ 
muscular (arm rest) movement in handwriting 
while sitting in a cramped, unhealthful, muscle- 
straining position. Muscular movement com- 
pels a good posture during all written tasks. 
Mr. Palmer’s winter address is Hotel Maryland, 
Pasadena, California. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, nationally known 
because of her great work in the battle against 
illiteracy and as founder of the ‘Moonlight 
Schools,” is making a ten-week Chautauqua 
tour through the West this spring. During 
May she will visit many places in California 
and lecture upon illiteracy. Because of her 
unique educational work and her ability as 4 
public speaker, she is receiving a fine hearing. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 321) 


Cardon and R. B. Mitchell. Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. 284 pp. Il. Heath, 1923. 
$1.12. 

When the Fates Decree (in English). A play 
for students of Vergil—By Grant-Hyde 
Code. 51 pp. Il. B. J. Brimmer Co., 1923. 


$1.00. 
Practical French Course—By K. A. Graner. 
Part I. 25 mimeographed sheets. Pub- 


lished by the author, Milwaukee, 1923. $1.00. 

El Ultimo de su Raza. Drama en cinco actos, 
7 en prosa, por Edwin de Poncet. 185 pp. 
Stratford Co., 1923. $1.50. 


Social Sciences 

Our Constitution. Its story, its meaning, its 
use. By A. J. Cloud. 224 pp. Il. Scott. 
Foresman, 1923. 

Social Seience for Teachers—By Charles E. 
Martz and John A. Kinneman. Riverside 
Textbooks in Education. 304 pp. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1923. $1.90. 

Population Problems—LBy Edward Byron Reu- 
ter. Lippincott’s Sociological Series. 338 
pp. Lippincott, 1923. 

Story of Human Progress—By Leon C. Mar- 
shall. Preliminary Edition. Part I, 349 pp., 
il. Mameillan, 1923. 

Supplement to the New World. Problems in Po- 
litical Geography—By Isaiah Bowman. 98 
pp. Il World Book Co., 1923. 

Practical Map Exercises and Syllabus in Gen- 
eral History—By R. C. Willard and Edward 
K. Robinson. 31 pp. Il. Ginn, 1923. 56 
cents, 

Practical Map Exercises and Syllabus in Eng- 
lish History—By R. C. Willard and Edward 
K. Robinson. Ginn, 1923. 56 cents. 

Changing Human Nature—By Harold Rowntree. 
139 pp. Stratford Co. , 1923. $1.50. 

Child Labor and the Constitution—By Raymond 
G. Fuller. 323 pp. Crowell, 1923. $2.50. 


“Teaching the United States Constitution and 
\merican Ideals” is the title of an important 
bulletin recently issued by the California State 
Department of Education. It contains a 
‘thorough and up-to-date analysis of the law 
nd suggestions for meeting the requirements. 
\ll persons who are granted regular creden- 
tials or certificates authorizing them to teach 
n the public schools, whether granted by the 
tate or by county boards of education, must 
SS an examination on the constitution of the 
nited States or complete a course therein in a 
acher-training institution of California. 


The A. N. Palmer Company announces that its 
ew York offices have been removed from 30 
rving Place to 55 Fifth Avenue, to meet the 
rowing demands of the business. At 55 Fifth 
\venue the company has sixteen thousand 
quare feet of floor space, which is double the 
mount occupied at 30 Irving Place. Mr. Palmer 
says, “We shall need every inch of space which 
we have in the new location.” 


ee ee 


CAMP CURRY 
Opens April 26th 


For a quarter of a century 
headquarters in 


YOSEMITE 


For Teachers and Students 





Rates—Tents, American Plan 
$4.00 and $5.00 per day 





Bungalows with Bath, American Plan 
$6.00 and $8.00 per day 





Tents, European Plan 
$1.50 and $2.50 per day 
Cafeteria and Dining Room Service 





Housekeeping Rates on Request 





For folders and full information see 
Camp Curry Agents or write to 
Camp Curry, California. 


isshteiplieigiinesaiiiatneadiiniicctnie 


A VACATION COURSE 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
TEACHERS 


Piano ‘ Solfeggio 
Violin Dancing 
Organ Clarinet 
Voice Flute 
Harmony Cello 
Composition Drums 
Dramatics Double Bass 


Full Credit for Summer Work 


Write for illustrated folder 
giving complete information 
and Special Summer Rates. 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., San Francisco 
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A Paper for Every Purpose 


SEE THAT 


The Bradley Quality Sign 


IS ON EVERY PACKAGE 





= 


Educational 


Water Color and Drawing Coated 


Papers in buff, gray, white 


and manila. ‘Twelve grades 
in all sizes. 

Tinted Construction Papers. 
A new line of beautiful tinted 
papers for drawing, construc- 
tion and mounting. 


Papers. A complete line based 
on the Bradley Color Stan- 
dard. 

Tonal Poster Papers in 18 
standardized colors for de- 
signing, cutting and folding. 
Light weight. 


Rainbow Papers — Thirty Colors: 


Brilliancy, Purity, Beauty of Color. The most versa- 
tile of all papers for general school use because of 
their folding quality either way of the grain. Equally 
well adapted for cutting, poster and construction work, 
costume and interior decoration studies, drawing and 
tempera work. The texture and flexibility appeal to | 
touch, and the dull, satiny finish pleases the most | 
fastidious artistic sense. 


Sample books on request. | 


Milton Bradley Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘he comapny is conducting three well-estab- 
lished summer schools at Boulder, Colorado, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and New York City. There 
is a well-defined demand for a Palmer Method 
Sommer school in California and the company 
plans to establish such a school in 1925. 


SS 
WANTED — Progressive, capable teacher in 
each Pacific Coast County to act as our sales 
representative during vacation period. Educa- 
tional work; Positions paying 250 to $600. 
uiries confidential. THE FRONTIER PRESS 
MPANY, Dept. A., Harrison Blvd., at Grand 
Ave., Oakland, California. 





American Legion National Essay Contest, 
April 1-June 15, 1924; subject: “Why Com- 
munism is a Menace to Americanism.” The 

erican Legion offers three National Scholar- 

p Prizes—$750.00, $500.00, $250.00; also, three 
rizes in each state,—First, Silver Medal; Sec- 
nd, Bronze Medal; Third, Certificate of Merit 
m National Headquarters. All girls and boys 
tween the age of twelve and eighteen, in- 
sive, are eligible. All essays must be re- 
ved at a place designated by the County 
Superintendent of Schools not later than mid- 
night of June 15, 1924. This is a National Con- 
t of unusual significance. Details may be 

ired from local school officials. 


The ten most significant events in the his- 
of California education, 1923, according to 
William John Cooper, Superintendent of 
ols, Fresno, are: 


The defeat of efforts to reduce school priv- 
ileges in California. 
The unanimity of purpose among the teach- 
ers of the state, indicated at institutes and 
in increased membership in the C. T. A. and 
N. E. A, 
The meeting of the N. E. A. on the Coast. 
The World Conference on Education on the 
Pacifie Coast. 
The educational awakening of San Fran- 
cisco, as indicated in a new school building 
program and new educational policies. 
6. Foreing the real enemies of public educa- 
tion in this state more into the open. 
7. The development of evening school work 
in the teaching of English and Citizenship. 
S. Higher standards for the teaching profes- 
sion, especially in the elementary schools. 
The continued development of the junior 
college movement, (especially revealed in 
Modesto and Sacramento.) 
The increasing interest on the part of 
teachers in the constructive criticism of 
their own work and in better curriculum 
building. 
Mr. Cooper believes that the three outstanding 
roblems now confronting the public schools 
1. The solution of the junior high school prob- 
lem, including ways of combining the 7th 
and 8th grades with union high schools 
and in the rural districts. 


ee eee eo, ee 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A School of Fine and Applied Art 
Maintained by the County of Los 
Angeles as a Department of the 
Los Angeles Museum. 


2401 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 


First Year General Art Course 


Portrait and Figure Painting 


Sculpture and Clay Modeling 


Commercial Design 


Interior Decoration and 
Stagecraft 


Costume Design and 
Fashion Drawing 


Illustration and Mural Design 


Applied Design and Craftwork 


Landscape Painting 


Classes in Session throughout the year. 
Students may enter at any time. Summer 
out of doors classes begin July First. 


Catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Senior Students in High Schools: 
Write for Conditions of Scholarship 
Competition. 
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an 


INCREASE the Number of 


Holden Book Covers 


in Use in your Schools and you 
DECREASE the Number of Books to be Discarded 
at the End of the School Year. 


“Holden” ona Book Cover 


Assures you of Wearing Quality and Service. 
(Samples Free) 


‘ The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 





‘i 
A age 


Stanley Bailey Plane No. 5%, accepted by School 
Authorities as the standard for 
Manual Training Work 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.U.SA. 


THE STANLEY WORKS - THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 
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Solving the problem of school finance. 
Providing living conditions for teachers in 
the rural areas and more satisfactory and 
idequate school housing. 





= 
A have a position on salary to offer three 
rgetic teachers in California during 
rsummer vacation, Address Dodd, Mead 
& Co, Ine. San Francisco. 
fal 
ee 





“Pomona—the Golden City,” is the title of the 
ene of the motion picture film being made 
agricultural class of the high school 
the direction of C, A. Stebbins, instructor, 
s followed by a number of striking pan- 

views of the city. 
film, when finished, will be most thorough 
mprehensive of the Southern California 
; industry and students of the agricultural 
have been busy with it for several weeks. 
ebbins uses his own motion picture camera 
supervises the work of filming the various 

es. 
ese youths, accompanied by Mr. Stebbins, 
frequent trips to the large citrus estates 
irrigation, fertilization or orchard heat- 
happen to be in progress with scientific 
ds employed and the instructor “turns the 
’ while the boys demonstrate the correct 
I hods employed in citriculture. 


Child workers on Maryland truck farms are 

s.udied in a report issued by the U. S. Children’s 
eau. The chief findings are: 

Over 90 per cent of the children enrolled in 
schools in the truck-farming areas had 
ked on the truck farms within the year pre- 

ling the inquiry. Most children under ten 
rs of age work a short day at simple kinds 

f work, and for only a few days or weeks 

ring the year. Most white girls do little 

work than the young children, but some 
older negro girls and a large proportion 
white and negro boys 12 years of age or over 
do a great variety of work, and many work 
or ten hours a day. A working day of 
or more hours on the last day worked 
reported by one-half of the boys studied 
both regions. 


The work of these children included not only 
picking berries and hoeing vegetables, but also 
wing, harrowing, machine cultivating and 
kinds of machine transplanting. Such 

k, in conjunction with long hours, was re- 
rted by many of the boys 12 years or over. 
Loss of schooling on account of farm work 
s suffered by a majority of the children in 
th areas, according to reports made by their 
ents. Nearly one-fifth of the white children 

{ been absent for farm work six or more 
hool weeks during the preceding school year. 
erious problems, both in lack of schooling 
nd in undesirable living conditions, were pre- 
nted in the cases of migratory child workers 
Anne Arundel County. The majority of these 
Idren lose from four to five weeks at the end 
the school term in order to go out to the 
ick farms. Over two-thirds of those included 


a 


the 














O 
GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


... WITH THE.. 


SIERRA CLUB 


Special Rate, San Francisco to 
Glacier Park and Return, $63.00 


= 





For literature, call on or write 
J. W. PHALON 
A. J. AICHER 


D. F. & P. A. 
General Agent 716 Citizens National 
1009 Hearst Building 


Bank Building 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Go the “Great Northern Way,” via the 
Scenic Pacific Northwest, to the N. 
E. A. Convention at St. Paul. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK ROUTE 


LVR as 


WATER 
COLORS 


Made in Holland 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


THE REMBRANDT 


Artists Colors 


Us Distributing Office: 


TALENS & SON 


Izvington,New Jersey 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


pe ecw 


Pacific Palisades Summer Schools and Assembly 


THE CHAUTAUQUA OF THE PACIFIC 
July 7th to August 17th, 1924 


Recreational and Cultural Opportunities at Reasonable Cost. 


Summer Schools 


Assembly Program 


Hear John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education; 
Vachel Lindsay, the poet; Edward T. Devine, sociologist; 
Lawrence Tibbett, of Metropolitan Opera Co., and others. 


The Sea 


The Canyons 


The Mountains 


A Fine Athletic Field 


For information regarding accommo- 
dations apply to William H. Carter, 
Business Manager, Palisades Station, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For information regarding program 
and summer schools apply to Oren 
B. Waite, Educational Director, 1047 
South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THis YEAR CANADIAN A241 THE NEW WAY 


rm Great tion 


\AVAILABLE 


ix hundr 


iG 

con asee are cst | 
ADE RANGE 

sy ‘RoBsou PaRr | 


Scenic Booklet Free 
MO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
LOW SUMMER TOURIST FARES 
HR Bullen, Asst Gen Agt Wm F Barry, Gen Agt 
$03 So Spring Street 689 Market Street 


ar Calif San Francisco, Calif 
rmcike 4295 Phone Susser 509) 





Aska, irect y, we ge 


ST Pau 


~ CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


in the study were retarded in school, about 
twice the average rate for city children of their 
ages. 

“The housing provided for migratory truck- 
farm workers in these localities is so unsatis- 
factory that it appears to call for some public 
supervision. 

“Seasonal workers are housed by the farm 
owners on their own land in what are referred 


to locally as camps... Most of the camps 
contained but one building, known as a ‘shanty,’ 
which served as sleeping quarters for the work- 
ers... In most camps it was weather-beaten 
or unpainted, and the windows usually lacked 
either glass or shutters, or both. As a rule 
there was but one room on each floor, wit! 
stairs on the outside leading to the upper room 
In some a partition divided the lower floor, 
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which was about 25 by 30 feet, into two rooms. 


On each side of a narrow aisle down the cen- 
ter of the room the floor was divided into sec- 
tions or pens by boards 10 or 12 inches in 
height. Each pen was about six feet long 
and from four to six feet wide and covered 
with straw for a mattress. Each family was 
allotted one of these pens, the larger families 
sometimes securing those six feet in width. . . 
Many of these shanties containing two such 
rooms used for sleeping purposes were often 
occupied by from 30 to 50 persons of both sexes 
and all ages.” 


The American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, at its annual convention passed impor- 
tant resolutions relating to education. 


Memorial Day 

It is a matter of general notice that on Mem- 
orial Day not only do all classes of people 
regard same as a holiday without special sig- 
nificance, but school teachers send forth their 
pupils with little or no appropriate reference to 
its origin and duties. 

The primary object of our great public school 
system is the development of citizenship and 
veneration for the great events of our nation’s 
history. 

Resolved, that educational leaders, universi- 
ties, colleges and schools and officials of public 

istructions, be reminded and urged to devote 

proportion of the various school curriculum 
to the proper observance of that holiday, and 
that copies of this resolution be given the wid- 
est possible publicity. 


Americanization 
There are, in the state of California, many 
reigners of nationalities eligible to American 
tizenship, who, by reason of their living and 
working almost exclusively with others of their 
wn race, often pass their lives without learn- 
the English language. 

it is the settled policy of the American Legion 
that immigrants should be admitted to our 
untry only on condition that they will pro- 
ed with due promptness to learn our lan- 
fuage and acquire a _ sufficient education to 
enable them to become citizens of the United 
states. 

There is provided in the statutes of the State 
f California a suitable system for establish- 
ing night schools in the pubic school districts 
ot the state for the purpose of giving such an 
ducation to our foreign-born and _ illiterate 
population, a more extensive use of which will 
naturally tend to accomplish the desired result. 

Resolved, that this department urges the 
tate and county departments of education and 
the boards of trustees of the various school dis- 
‘tricts to encourage, for the purpose of educat- 
ing foreigners and preparing them to become 
\merican citizens, and be it further 

Resolved, that the work of assisting in the 
rganization of such night schools and spread- 
‘ng publicity concerning same be _ especially 
recommended to the Americanization commit- 


tees or officers of the various posts of the Amer- 
ican Legion, 3 


ROLLER NUT {énxu VISES 
are giving satisfaction in school shops everywhere. 
Simple, strong and 

refined in  con- 

struction. 


ABERNATHY 

Vise & Tool Co. 

2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Ill. 





Sargent Handbook Series 
A Handbook of 


SUMMER CAMPS 


First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 Maps and 
more than 150 illustrations.—$4.00 
An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps 
and all matters pertaining thereto. 
A Discriminating Review of the Summer 
Camp Movement, its origin, development, 
present status and practices. 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
8th Edition, 992 pages, round corners, crim- 
son silk cloth, gold stamped, $5.00 

A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 

Educational Service Bureau advises 
parents in the selection of Camps and 
Schools. Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


CHOOSING YOUR KODAK FINISHER 


After spending your good money for a camera 
and film, then taking perhaps hours of your time 
to make the exposures, it is poor policy to leave 
your film in the hands of an incompetent finisher. 

Every roll of film developed by the NATIONAL 
PHOTO COMPANY receives the careful attention 
of competent experts. Eastman chemicals are used 
to develop and fix the film, which are then thor- 
oughly washed and dried naturally, no heat being 
used to hasten the drying process, a practice which 
so-called “8 hour studios’ must resort to. 

Your pictures are then made by experienced 
photo workers, using Eastman chemicals and 
papers, each picture being carefully trimmed and 
inspected before leaving our studio. 

This unusual care in selecting the best paper, 
chemicals and experts for your work naturally 
makes it necessary to charge a little more than 
some studios who use cheaper materials and cheap 
help, rushing the work through in a few short 
hours instead of taking time to do good work. 

Look through your album, especially the pictures 
three or four years old, and decide for yourself 
if the good, clear pictures that have not faded, 
are not worth much more to you than the others 
that are brown, faint and indistinct. 


Choose your photo finisher carefully, don’t ask 
to rush the order, insist on good work, and your 
pictures will acquire inestimable value to you as 


IONA 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
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See Alaska— 


with 
Auspicious 
Entree 


“AMERICA’S EMPIRE IN THE MAKING” 































NDER the personal supervision and 
U care of Dr. Harvey L. Rowley, fore- 
most authority on Alaska — and one 
most intimately acquainted with the 
public officials, populace, and the impor- 
tant points of interest in Alaska, you will 
enjoy the REAL Alaska as otherwise you 
never could. Dr. Rowley can conduct 
you to points untouched by other tours. 
He has the connections and knows every 
foot of the ground. 


More than any other land in the 
world, Alaska is now attracting tourists 
to revel in her mysticism and scenic 
grandeur. From the cities of the East, 
from Europe and the British Isles, they 
come—the globe trotter and the traveler 
—of the great throng not one disputes 
the claim to preeminence of this empire 
of the great northwest. Words are in- 
adequate to portray the grandeur and 
magnificence, the romancé and the mys- 
tery, the charm and allurement of this 
greatest monument of God’s handiwork. 


Special attention given to teachers. 
Comfort, luxury and safety assured. 
Reservations must be made early to 


assure accommodations for June, July 
and August. 


Full information regarding these delightful 
journeys may be had by addressing 


California Information Bureaus Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE—225 POWELL ST. 
San Francisco - * Phone Garfield 320 


—General Agents— 
ALASKA TRAVEL AND TRADES CO. 


(Phone us and representative will call on you) 
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—In School 
Stationery 
It’s 





KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


Successors to 


Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 


San Francisco 


& - . 
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Compulsory Education 
The American Legion stands for equal oppor- 
for all people. 
excessively high percentage of illiteracy 
has been found to exist among the coming gen- 
eration of our country which can only be rem- 
edied by education. 
Resolved, that this department favors and 
Yr urees legislation that will widen and extend 
the compulsory education laws to the end that 
all children umder sixteen years of age be re- 
quired to attend school, and that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to all parties in interest. 


The Public Schools 

The American Legion stands for liberty, 
justice and equal opportunity for all people. 

There should be but one language and one 
nationalism, and that these objects can be best 
obtained by a system of education fostered and 
supported by the whole people. 

The public school system is best suited to 
accomplish these objects. 

Resolved, that this department favors and 
urges the widest possible support of popular 
public education and that the principal medium 
of instruction be the English language. 


tunity 





Board and Room for Summer Session. Many 
ichers will desire courses in Constitution and 
Public Education in California. These two 
ourses are given in Berkeley from June 23 to 
\ugust 1 at Summer Sessions of University of 
California and California School of Arts and 
Crafts. Board and room for full six weeks may 
be reserved by writing promptly to W. J. 
2239 Atherton Street, Berkeley —or 
Berkeley 2454. Mr. Ingram will have 
fine accommodations at reasonable prices in 
1rious Fraternity and Sorority Houses. 


now 
Ingram, 
Phone 


Safety instructions, as part of the school cur- 
ulum, have been developed by Prof. E. Geo. 
Payne of New York University, in a series of 
letins published by the Elliott Service Com- 
pany, New York City. In an article, ‘““Why 
ve We Accidents?” Dr. Payne writes: ‘The 
hazards have become so serious that accidents 
have climbed at an enormous pace, resulting 
nearly 80,000 deaths and 2,000,000 serious in- 
ies last year. 
Now, what is most significant about these 
cidents is the fact that they are preventable. 
s has been shown in a number of ways. In 
numerous Safety Weeks that have been car- 
1 out in different parts of the United States 
). re has been a uniform reduction and in some 
es an entire elimination of accidents during 
» week. Why? Not because of a lessening 
traffic congestion; not because of actual elim- 
ition of the hazards; but simply because 
ople were led to be careful during safety 
ek, 
Not only have reductions taken place dur- 
* these weeks, but there has been a steady 
cline of accidents in industries, on the streets, 
and in the homes of these communities where 
mpetent, organized safety effort has been 


ivy 
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a 
Send us your list of requirements— 


We will be pleased to send 
you quotations. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Acids — Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 
Microscopes 
Stands and Accessories 
JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


EO arntnenstenensneetiestecnenensinenmnnsennnmnannsanienetnnneaemanemnnnnesee 


KEMP TEACHERS aceEncy 


Courteous, highly efficient SERVICE 
both to ow ichers and School Officers 
is the policy upon which our business 
is established and conducted 
Our many vears of constantly increas- 


ing patronage testifv that our efforts 


ire appreciated 


as 
THE KEMP AGENCY 


J. M. KEMP, 


President 


637 Monadnock Bldg. 


San Francisco 


made. For instance, in St. Louis the number of 
accidents causing deaths was reduced from 510 
in 1917 to fewer than 300 in 1922, a saving of 
more than 200 human lives per year and millions 
of dollars in property value. 
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from “greasy fingers” and rough 
usage with WALRAVEN BOoOoK 
Covers. They fit the books per- 
fectly, will not come off and 
last longer because of their 
double corners and double 
backs. 

Samples for the Asking. Address 


A. T. Walraven Book Gover Co. 


Dallas, Texas Chicago, Ill. 





Spencerian 






School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens 
in schoolroom work proves 
Spencerian Steel Pens are best 
every time. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. For over 
half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the 
standard among the better 
schools. 


Twelve school pens — three 
of each number for a dime. 

Please mention this publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No, 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No, 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47—AIntermediate, medium point; stiff action. 





Protect Your School Books 
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‘Mail Your Deposits 


“Establish a permanent 
account with this bank. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


[Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings} 


12 & Broadway Oakland, California 
600-24 





~ ” ~ 


WE alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
mC ULeNy eect ere) Ce 
Medal awards 
covering our 
ARGU M cme UDI Comme)! 





School Ari Producis 


INSIST On our ma-~- 
ierials when you 
wani the besi = 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY: OHIO ~NEW YORK 





Children of Newfoundland and Labrador are 
growing up in unwholesome surroundings, with 
deficient diet, little fresh air, few educational 
advantages, and much hard work, says Eve- 
lyn C. Schmidt in School Life. The water supply 
is poor and the houses have no drainage. With- 
out milk, vegetables, fruit, or cereals, many of 
the children suffer from diseases caused by 
deficiency of diet, such as scurvy, beri-beri, and 
rickets. Many have tuberculosis. 

Education is a serious problem because of the 
needless denominational system of schools. In 
a small settlement there may be families with 
children of school age belonging to two or three 
different churches—Methodist, Anglican, Roman 
Catholic—-or to the Salvation Army, each jeal- 
ous faction trying to maintain a school of its 
own. If that is financially impossible, and i 
usually is, the community has no school at all. 
The inevitable result is that the white popula- 
tion of the coast is largely illiterate. Denom!'- 
national quarrels hinder school progress. 
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Pupils who failed were recently studied in 
a Southern California junior high school. One 
hundred and fifty-eight failures and “weak” 
students were examined. The following facts 
were established by the questionnaire: 

22.0% have frequent headache, 

11.4% have frequent toothache, 

25.1% have decayed teeth. 

21.8% breathe through the mouth, 

6.5% have frequent sore throat. 
5.0% have discharging ear. 

14.5% have poor appetites. 

37.2% do not use milk. 
do not use fruit or fresh vegetables. 
admit to irritability. 
are physically very nervous. 
are much worried. 
learn readily, but forget. 
have had more than two colds in 
two months. 

23.4% are over weight. 

32.0% are under weight. 

11.9% do not hear well. 

5.7% cannot read blackboard work. 

20.0% have eyes which hurt them when 
they read or sew much. 

% have never had their eyes tested. 

% need glasses. 

% do not get eight hours sleep. 

% have other illness or defects which 
they think are interfering with 
their school work. 

2.0% work all day Saturdays. 

7% spend more than two hours daily 

on duties other than school work. 

12.5% do not regularly prepare lessons. 
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In speaking of “My Bookhouse,” Prof. Ray- 
mond Macdonald Alden of Stanford University 
said, “I have seen many sets of books prepared 
for the children of the household; have admired 
some of them, moderately, and have bought 
more than one; but Olive Beaupré Miller’s “MY 
LOOKHOUSE” is the only collection of the kind 
which has seemed to me to approximate perfec- 

n. It is certainly the only one known to me 

which so high a standard of literary quality 

maintained throughout. I rather dislike to 
rite a notice of any book without noting some 
its defects, because to speak frankly of de- 
vcts throws the more weight upon whatever 
praise can be sincerely given, and I suppose if 
had more time to examine the Bookhouse col- 
ction it would be found, like all human pro- 
ictions, to have its foults. But a brief exami- 
nation has not revealed them. I therefore 
commend it most heartily and with good 


conscience.” “My Bookhouse” is handeled in 
oan Francisco by the Neville Book Co., Under- 
yvood Building. 


Of particular interest to teachers and instruc- 
rs is the organizing of special tour parties 

Alaska by Dr. Harvey L. Rowley of the 
\laska Travel and Trades Co. Dr. Rowley, 
vho is acclaimed foremost authority on Alaska, 
having lived in Alaska and studied the people 
here for years, will personally conduct three 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
605-606 Detwiler Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We have constant calls for capable teachers. 





Wanted Branch Manager for California. 
Write Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
WM. RUFFER, Manager 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





EMERALD BAY CAMP 


Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped. 
Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, 
Bathing, Tramping. Good auto road from 
State Highway. Opened June 2nd. Address 
NELSON L. SALTER, Prop., Emerald Bay 
P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 
672 Market St., San Francisco. 
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tours—leaving on June, July and August re- 
spectively. His acquaintance with the public 
officials of Alaska, his intimate knowledge of 
the territory, together with his popularity 
among the people of Alaska, will insure for the 
members of the parties a direct entree to the 
real (ordinarily unvisited) points of interest. 
Those who have heard lectures recently de- 
livered by the Doctor will rest assured on this 
point. 

This much-desired leadership, together with 
the dependable travel service offered by the 
California Information Bureaus, Inc., (who have 
been appointed exclusive General Agents for 
these tours to Alaska) will insure a wonderfully 
enchanting yet instructive vacation, with the 
finest and most comfortable accommodations 
available. Further information may be secured 
by writing California Information Bureaus, Inc., 
225 Powell Street, San Francisco. Or, if in San 
Francisco, phone Garfield 320, and a representa- 
tive will call on you. Dr. Rowley is available 
before public schools, clubs, etc., for illustrated 
lectures on all our National Parks, and on the 
subject of the Land of the Midnight Sun. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The annual conference on Educational 
Research and Guidance will be held Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 28rd and 24th at 


the San Jose State Teachers College. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia 
University will be the leading speaker. 
The program will be sent out soon. 
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CODDINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
OF LOS ANGELES 


RALPH W. CODDINGTON and MARY L. CODDINGTON, Managers 


Commission reduced to 5%. 


No registration fee. 
the interests of our registrants. 


We will give careful personal attention to 
Write for blank. 


533 Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles, California 


(Continued from page 313) 


Each little child pointed with pride to his own 
composition. While the reading lesson was 
going on some of the other little folks had gone 
to the blackboard and were writing letters 
which were correct as to form and punctuation. 


Children who had gone to school for months 
and had not even learned to recognize their 
own name, now asked to read and afterwards 
went to the board and wrote “stories” by 
themselves. 


All these were evidences that the plan was 
succeeding far better than had been expected. 
The teacher was well satisfied with the results, 
the attendance was better, school spirit and 
civic pride were running high. Above all, the 
children were happy and contented. They 
have carried the enthusiasm into the home. 
Parents are much more interested in the school 
than before. Articles made by the pupils have 
been taken home, with the result that in many 
cases parents have been led to see the prac- 
ticability of the plan, and are providing ways 
for the children to make some of these in- 
expensive things for the improvement of their 
homes. 


Wisconsin’s educational program has five ob- 
jectives: 

1. A state public school fund of ten million 
dollars, so distributed that each community can 
furnish with this state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic and 
professional education of two years beyond high 
school graduation, for every elementary class- 
room, 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four years 
of academic and professional training obtained 
in a normal school, college, or university, for 
every high school classroom, 

4. A good high school within reach of every 
boy or girl in the state. 
of rural 


5. The consolidation schools, wher- 


ever practicable, by a vote of the people. 





(Continued from page 305) 


dress. Haviland Hall has rapidly become one 
of the great educational workshops of the 
Pacific Coast. The California Teachers’ As- 
sociation has been keenly interested in the 
recognition of educators by the university and 
the erection of adequate quarters for this de- 
partment. The Association therefore has been 
particularly gratified at the formal opening of 
Haviland Hall. 


In view of the widespread discussions of 
school costs the following important sources 
of accurate information will be of service to 
all school people and citizens who wish to get 
at the facts: 


Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. See especially the recent 
number dealing with City School Costs. 25c 
a copy. 


Changes in Cost of Living. Press releases 


regularly issued by the Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., giving index change in the 


cost of living for individual cities. Last issue 
obtainable upon request. 
Wholesale Prices of Commodities, issued 


monthly by Department of Labor. 


Wages, Hours, and Employment in American 
Manufacturing Industries, 1914 to 1923. Issued 
by National Industrial Conference Board, 10 
East Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. $2.00. 
154 pages. Gives wage trends since beginning 
of war. 


Measuring the Current Expenditures of the 
Cleveland Schools, 1911 to 1922, L. C, Bain, Aug- 
ust, 1923. Unusually good presentation of facts 
on city school expenditures as affected by pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and enrollment. 
The method of evaluating enrollment in the ac- 
companying article follows the method used in 
this study. Not available for general distribu- 
tion. Partially reproduced in School Topics, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 


School Expenditures 1917-1922. Press releases 
of Department of Commerce, Census Bureau 
Show percentage increase in current school ex- 
penses and capital outlays between 1917 and 
1922. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


California Teachers’ Association—One Hundred Per Cent Membership. 


HE list here presented comprises new material and does not summarize lists previously 
"| uttshea An important item in present list is the large proportion of one hundred per 

cent schools and school systems reported from Southern California. 

The rapid increase in 100 per cent units is gratifying. There are, of course, units that, for 
one reason or another, have not yet been reported to the central office. California ranks 
among the foremost states of the Union in the support which the teaching profession gives 
to its state organizations. The California Teachers’ Association attracts, in ever-increasing 
numbers, the loyalty and enthusiasm of the most progressive members of the profession. 


100 PER CENT CITIES AND COUNTIES 


Loyalton, Sierra County — Belle Alexander, 
County Superintendent. 

Imperial County—H. C. Coe, County Superin- 
tendent. 

Inyo County—A. A. Brierly, County Superin- 
tendent (almost 100%). 

Long Beach—W. L. Stephens, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Monrovia—A. R. Clifton, District Superinten- 
dent. 

Pomona—G. V. Whaley, City Superintendent. 

Salinas—Arthur Walter, City Superintendent. 

San Mateo City—Row W. Cloud, City Super- 


intendent. 

Santa Monica—Horace M. Rebok, City Super- 
intendent. 

South Pasadena—Geo. C. Bush, District Super- 
intendent. 


Sutter Creek—Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, County 
Superintendent. 


100 PER CENT SCHOOLS 


Glendale—R, D. White, City Superintendent. 
Schools: Acacia Avenue, Broadway, Central 
Avenue, Cerritos Avenue, Colorado Street, 
Columbus Avenue, Magnolia Avenue, Pacific 
Avenue. 


Los Angeles City—Susan M. Dorsey, City 
Superintendent. Allessandro, Amelia Street, 
Amestoy Avenue, Annandale Boulevard, Ar- 
lington Heights, Atwater Avenue, Barton 
Hill, Belvedere, Buchanan Street, Cambria 
Street, Carthay Center, Castelar Street, 
Cahuenga, Center Street, Clifford Street, 
Custer Avenue, Dahlia Heights, East San 
Pedro, Echandia Development, El Sereno, 
Elysian Heights, Encino Acres, Estara 
Avenue, Farmdale, Figueroa Street, Fif- 
teenth Street, Fifth Street, Fifty-second 
Street, First Street, Florence Avenue, Ford 
Street, Fremont Avenue, Gardner Street, 
Garvanza, Gates Street, Glen Alta, Griffin 


Avenue, Harbor City, Hermon, Hillside, 
Hobart Boulevard, Humphreys Avenue, 
Hyde Park, Indiana Street Development, 
Ivanhoe, James Whitcomb Riley, Lanker- 
shim, Latona Avenue, Leland Street, Lock- 
wood Street, Logan Street, Los Feliz, Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Main Street, Malabar Street, 
Marengo Heights, McKinley Home, Melrose 
Avenue, Micheltorena, Mission Acres, Mo- 
neta, Monte Vista, Morningside, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Nevin Avenue, Ninety-seventh 
Street, Pacoima, Palisades, Palo Verde, 
Point Fermin, Ramona, Reseda, Roscoe, 
Russell, San Fernando, San Pedro Street, 
San Rafael, Santa Monica Blvd., Second 
Street, Seventy-fifth Street, Sierra Park, 
Sierra Vista, Sixteenth Street, Sixty-eighth 
Street, Solano Avenue, Tenth Street, Union 
Avenue, Utah Street, Wadsworth, Wads- 
worth Development, Wilshire Crest, Wood- 
crest, Yorkdale, 4Zelzah, Boyle Heights 
Special, El Retiro Special, San Pedro 
Special, Berendo Junior High, McKinley 
Junior High, Sentous Junior High, Gardena 
High, San Fernando Jr. and Senior High, 
Torrance Junior and Senior High, Trade 
Extension High, Wilmington Junior and 
Senior High, First Street Evening High. 
Los Angeles County — Mark Keppel, County 
Superintendent. Grammar Schools—Arcadia, 
Belle Vernon, Burbank, Claremont, Comp- 
ton, Crescenta, Culver City, Duarte, Enter- 
prise, Fairview, Graham, Hermosa Beach, 
La Canada, Los Nietos, Mill, Monrovia, 
Monte Visto, Norwalk, Perry, Rivera, San 
Dimas, South Whittier, Temple, Tujunga, 
Venice, Walnut, West Covina. High Schools 
—Antelope Valley Union, Citrus Union, 
Compton Union, Downey Union, El Monte 
Union, Excelsior Union, Glendale Union, 
Huntington Park Union, Inglewood Union. 
Orange County—R. P. Mitchell, County Super- 
intendent. Grammar—Buena Park, Fuller- 
ton, Harper-Fairview, Huntington Beach, 
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Lowell Joint, Olinda, Placentia, Placentia- 
Richfield, San Joaquin, Tustin. High Schools 
—Fullerton Union, Garden Grove Union, 
Huntington Beach Union, Orange Union, 
San Juan Capistrano Union, Santa Ana 
Union, Tustin Union. 


Riverside City—A. N. Wheelock, City Super- 
intendent. Bryant, Casa Blanca, Freemont, 
Grant, Liberty, Lincoln, Longfellow, Wash- 
ington. 

Riverside County—Ira C. Landis, County 
Superintendent. Indio Grammar, Coachella 
Valley Union High. 


San Bernardino County—lIda M. Collins, County 
Superintendent. Chino, Colton, Needles, 
Ontario-Central Grammar, Chaffey Union 
High. 

San Diego City—Henry C. Johnson, City Super- 
intendent. Central, Hamilton, Euclid, Edi- 
son. 


San Jose—Walter L. Bachrodt, City Superin- 
tendent. Gardner Grammar, Grant Gram- 
mar. 


Santa Barbara County—A. S. Pope, County 
Superintendent. Bicknell, Casmalia, Los 
Alamos, Montecito, Santa Ynez Valley Union 
High; Santa Maria Elementary Schools with 
22 teachers have 21 members; Santa Maria 
High School with 27 teachers has 23 mem- 
bers. 


Stanislaus County—A. G. Elmore, County 
Superintendent. Belpassi, Bonita, Ceres, 
Denair, Empire Union, Horr’s Ranch, Keyes, 
Lowell, Monte Vista, Mountain View, New- 
man, Oakdale Union, Patterson, Ransom, 
Riverbank, Salida, Tegner, Turlock, Water- 
ford, Ceres Union High School, Denair 
Union High School, Hughson Union High, 
Oakdale Union High, Orestimba Union 
High, Patterson Union High, Turlock Union 
High. 

Ventura County—Blanche T. Reynolds, Super- 
intendent. Saticoy Grammar, Santa Paula 
Grammar, Santa Paula Union High, Simi 
Valley Union High. 


The Otis Art Institute has announced that 
three of the six scholarships recently given to 
the school by the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors will be awarded to the three senior 
students now in high schools of the state who 
evidence the greatest creative ability and gen- 
eral proficiency in the various fine and applied 
arts which are studied at the Otis Art Institute. 


The competition will close May 15th, and all 
senior students in high schools of the state who 


desire a professional art education are invited 
to send their original drawings and sketches 
to the school before that date. A jury consist- 
ing of the fourteen instructors of the school wil] 
examine all drawings, sketches, and designs 
that are submitted and will select the three 
students who show the greatest promise as 
creative artists and designers. 


These scholarships will give the honor stvu- 
dents tuition for three terms at the school, and 
thus are each equivalent to a cash prize of 
$80.00. The Otis Art Institute is a department 
of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art and is maintained by the County of 
Los Angeles on the property given to the 
county for this purpose by General Harrison 
Gray Otis. 


The school consists of a general first year 
course for all departments and special classes 
in the following main division of the work: 
painting, illustration, sculpture, design, com- 
mercial art, interior decoration, costume design, 
wood carving and metal work. There are day 
classes, evening classes and two special classes 
on Saturday, one for children and the other for 
adults interested in landscape painting out of 
doors. The school is in session throughout the 
year and students may enter at any time and 
study for as long a period as they desire. Dur- 
ing the summer months the classes meet out of 
doors in the gardens of the Otis residence and 
in Westlake Park which adjoins the school. 


Free textbooks in the public schools first ap- 
peared in this country about 100 years ago, 
and for many years spread slowly. It has now 
extended well over the United States and is still 
gaining ground. Forty-one states now have 
laws on the subject. Of these, six states pro- 
vide school books at state expense and in one 
some funds derived from state sources are avail- 
able for furnishing free textbooks. Thirteen 
states require local authorities to provide books 
with local moneys, and 21 states have laws 
which permit the use of school funds for fur- 
nishing free books. 


Among the most important arguments in 
favor of free textbooks are: That as the school 
plant and teacher are furnished at public ex- 
pense the third essential, the textbook, should 
also be furnished free. Uniformity of textbooks 
is much more easily secured when the books 
are furnished without cost to the pupils. Sup- 
plementary material may be more easily sup- 
plied under the free system. Since compulsory 
attendance laws compel children to go to school, 
pupils should be furnished the tools to work 
with. Books can be kept more sanitary and 
attractive. Whereas free books are now almost 
universally furnished to indigent children, books 
furnished free to all alike would prevent needy 
children from being stigmatized as “indigent” 
or “charity pupils.” 


The cost of furnishing free books is not ©€x- 
cessive, and the increase in the cost of books 
in recent years has not been greater than in- 
crease in other school costs. 
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Ten pages of the Disston 
Tool Book tell how to file 


and set hand saws. 


“T Would 
not take $10 


for that Disston 
Tool Book”’ 


A MANUAL Training Instructor 


writes: 


“TI don’t see how we ever got 
along without those Tool Books 
that you sent us. 


“TI wouldn’t take $10 for my 
Disston Saw, Tool & File Book if 
Icouldn’t get another. The saw- 
filing directions alone are worth 
that.”’ 


Are your classes using this book 
and other Disston Educational 
Aids? They are sent free for 
school use. Address Dept. N. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of ‘‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 















INDEX 
How to Sharpen a Saw.. 











Jointing ........ itu wene hawae ‘ 
Setting the Teeth...........00. 32 
SUP wevacecdaacne 82 
oo OE 2 Serer 82 
Setting with Hammer and Anvil 33 
Setting with Saw-set.......... 83 
DUS citer cdcireee< ma guee aan 84 
ag oag | Equipment......... 84 
How to Place Saw in Clamp... 34 
Filing Hand Saws for Cross-cutting 34 
Position of Filer............. 34 

Determining Correct Position for 
WO caaned Cheedect demas €a 85 
“Side Dressing’’ after Filing.. 386 
Wame Bim GaOS. ccccccccccce to 
Proper Angle of Teeth......... . 86 
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How to Care for Saws, Tools, and 
Files eeeeeev eet ent eevee eaeeaed 9 












5 eee BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


1—Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Book 

2—The Saw in History 

3—The File in History 

4—The Pruning Book 

5—Lumberman’'s Hand- 


book 
—any or all free to you 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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? When Does Your Certificate Expire ° 


EGULAR teaching credentials to teach in the Elementary Schools, 
the Junior High Schools or the Senior High Schools of California 
may only be secured by teachers offering, as a part of the regular require- 
ments, credit in both Constitution and Public Education in California. 
Special teaching credentials for such special subjects as the Arts and 
Crafts, the Household Arts, Music, Agriculture, Commercial Subjects, etc., 
may only be secured by offering, as a part of the regular requirements, 
credit in Public Education in California. Many teachers now in service 
in California, seeking a renewal of their county certificates or State 
credentials must offer credit, as above indicated, in one or both courses. 


OURSES in both Constitution and Public Education in California 
will be given during the Summer Session from June 23rd to August 

1st. Lectures in each course will be given daily, (from Monday to Fri- 
day, inclusive) each course taking an hour. The two courses will be 
given afternoons from three to five o’clock. These courses, when satis- 
factorily completed in the Summer Session, will fully satisfy the require- 
ments of the California State Board of Education. Two units of credit 
for each course will be given students satisfactorily completing the work. 


Both courses will be given by Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, Sacramento. 

















HESE Special Summer Session courses will furnish opportunity to 
many teachers not only to secure two units or four units of credit 
necessary to obtain credentials or renewal of credentials, but also to take 


selected courses in the Arts, Crafts, and Household Arts to complete a 
full Summer Session course of six units. 


UMMER Session Arts and Crafts Courses. 


Applied Design; Art Anatomy; Basketry and Beadwork: Batik; Block Printing and 
Stenciling: Bookbinding; Constitution; Constructive Design; Costume Design and Illustra- 
tion; Drapery and Features; Elementary and Advanced Antique; Figure Painting; Figure 
Sketching; Freehand Drawing; Graphic Design and Lettering; Home Architecture; Instru- 
mental Drawing; Interior Decoration; Jewelry; Loom Weaving; Mechanical Drawing; 
Metal Work; Methods of Teaching; Modeling; Nature Drawing; Outdoor Landscape Paint- 
ing; Outdoor Sketching; Paper Folding and Cardboard Work; Pen-and-Ink; Perspective; 
Primary Construction Work; Project Work; Public Education in California; Stitchery; 
Theory of Color; Tied and Dyed; Wash Drawing; Water Color. 


Eighteenth Annual Summer Session 
June 23d to August Ist, 1924 


Classes at Berkeley and Oakland 


Write for Summer School Catalog 


| Me (| CALIFORNIA SCH@L)/& 


ty ARTS CRAFTS Fax €3 


Ne re ATED 


Fo STONERS 
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